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HE National Association of Decorative Arts and 

Industries which held its convention May 12 at 
the Hotel Astor, New York, and which is reported 
elsewhere in this issue, calls particular 
attention to the possibilities of improv- 
ing business by establishing local chap- 
ters in every town and city throughout 
the United States. There are always people who are 
skeptical about association work. The Upholstery 
Association of America has done wonders. Its Red 
Cross work, its Liberty Loan work, its legislative work, 
and its educational work in the organization of a tex- 
tile institute all give evidence of the value of an 
association. 

One man‘in the trade expressed recently that there 
is less design piracy to-day than at any time in the his- 
tory of the trade, because of the Upholstery Associa- 
tion. Men cannot attend the meetings of this associa- 
tion and enjoy the social relationships that are en- 
gendered and then have the nerve to go back to steal 
their neighbor’s patterns. 

There were ten distinct activities outlined in the 
afternoon meeting of the National Association, and it 


An E pochal 
Convention. 
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behooves every retailer, buyer and decorator to study 
these ten activities and apply them to the work of his 
home town. An organization doesn’t grow of itself— 
there must be some one to start the movement, and let’s 
hope that throughout the country there will be some- 
body in each city to take up this local work. 

Our publication will be glad to hear from the 
members of the trade and help them in any way pos-. 
sible to form these associations. The association is 
organized as a business organization to promote greater 
business and better business at a minimum of cost to the 
members and we are fortunate in having the civic de- 
parments, the local governments, museums, women’s 
clubs and the press back of the movement, because bet- 
ter homes make for better citizenship. 


HE Design Patent Law in this country to-day is 

practically a dead letter. For the year ending 
December 31, 1918, there were only 1,207 designs 
patented in this country, and _ this 
figure includes everything imaginable 
in designs from automobiles to Christ- 
mas cards. The Government certainly 
got a very small income even at the high cost of patent- 
ing designs, and the manufacturers got very little pro- 
tection. The cost of protection under the Patent Law 
is so heavy that eight years shows a marked decrease in 


Design 
Patent Law. 















designs patented. This past year, there were fewer 
designs patented than in any year in the previous ten 
years. It certainly seems high time for a design registra- 
tion law that because inexpensive would be operative. 


W* MEET occasionally with the caustic comment 
from the heart of somebody who has just 
sounded the shallowness of some fellow human’s char- 

acter, “If you expect gratitude look 
The Deed for it in the dictionary, that’s the only 
Worth While. place you'll find it.” Such an expres- 

sion is surely a serious commentary on 
the manners of the times, and yet there is in business 
to-day a very apparent lack of the old-fashioned 
courtesy, gratitude and sympathy that the older genera- 
tions have told us about. 

Every publisher of a trade magazine finds it a 
pleasure, from time to time, to advise in the placing of 
worthy men in adequate positions; the office of the 
publisher is an open source of all kinds of trade in- 
formation, but if the publisher should restrict his 
efforts to assisting those only who would appreciate 
the service he renders, he would materially lessen the 
free service he dispenses. 

As a matter of fact, there is only one real com- 
pensation for having done a courteous or kindly busi- 
ness act, and that is the satisfaction the individual has 
of having done it. 

If it is done for gain, or in the hope of a profit, or 
for appreciation, the chances are that the individual 
will be disappointed ; but if it is done for the sake of 
doing a good, or kind, or helpful thing, the accom- 
plishment is its own reward. 

The same principle applies in all stages of busi- 
ness life. The employee who expects notice to be 
taken of every little, faithful service rendered his em- 
ployer is courting disappointment, except in so far as 
such appreciation may be shown in the consideration 
of his entire record as an employee. The employer 
who expects to have his consideration of his employees 
requited in extraordinary service, will not find the 
appreciation he deserves. But the man who believes 
in doing a fair day’s work, because he ought to, or in 
helping some one less fortunate because he is able, 
will measure up always pretty high in the success his 
life achieves. On the other hand, if some one has done 
that man a favor, or has helped him, he will invariably 
be found a big enough man to show his appreciation. 


HE great drawback to business to-day is a preva- 
lent spirit of hesitation and an attitude of mind 
which refuses to believe that present conditions are in 
any sense permanent. The sooner business 

Let’s Go. men realize that we must reckon from now 
on, rather than from the conditions of 1914, 


the sooner will we be prepared to readjust such ma- 





chinery as we control to the necessities of the day and 
the possibilities of the future. 

This in a sense is the keynote of the campaign of 
“resumption” now being aggressively advocated by a 
committee of industrial executives under the title of 
the National Prosperity Campaign. 

There is no definite reason why business should 
hesitate. 

We might as well face the realization now that we 
live in a new world. 

Precedents have been swept away so thoroughly 
as to be barely a memory. 

They will probably never be restored even as a 
measuring stick for purposes of comparison. 

The slogan of the National Prosperity Campaign is 

“Let’s Go.” 

The thought is both sensible and opportune. 

The prices, conditions and policies of, five years 
ago are a dead language. Let us stop thinking about 
them. 

If we have kept pace with the developments of the 
last three to five years we have learned a new language. 
If we have not, it is time we did. 

We are indubitably in for a period of unexampled 
prosperity. It has already evidenced itself in some 
lines, and-there are indications of it in others. The 
main thing upon which it waits is the starting impulse. 

Examples could be multiplied to show the factors 
which are bound to contribute to this prosperity. The 
cessation of manufacture in countries abroad; the © 
dearth of machinery and structural steel in the de- 
vastated districts of Europe; the pent-up trade of the 
last three years in this country; the accumulated sav- 
ings and the unexampled wage scale, not as yet fully 
applied to retail purchases ; the inadequate housing con- 
dition of our large cities with the consequent building - 
and furnishing activity that must be immediately 
stimulated. All of these things, and many more, will 
contribute to an era of industrial activity that will per- 
meate every line of legitimate business enterprise. 

Everything waits for the starting signal. 

We must all contribute our utmost to the initial 
impulse that will break the bonds of ultra-constructive 
restraint. 

Tet’s 70. 
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A MOVIE HALLWAY BY ANTON GROT 


Note the absence of eye torturing detail. See text on page 76. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
BY FREE FEDERAL PICTURE SERVICE 


to expect that business 
recover its momentum 
same lines and in. the 


same manner during the period of reconstruction as it 


did before the war. 


Practically no kind of business has escaped a de- 
gree of interference which in some instances amounted 


to an entire reorganization of 
method and manipulation, end 
in the reconstruction and sub- 
sequent conducting of these 
various lines of business the 
changes that have taken place 
will have a definite bearing on 
all future plans. 

Business firms are going to 
find it easy to take advantage of 
some new ideas which have 
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these, in the greatest service of supplies the world has 
ever known. 

They show the service and sacrifice of those who 
risked all and of those who were held at home. 

The War Department alone has thousands , of 
reels, and hundreds of thousands of photographs; 
every returning ship brings more. Other departments 

have. produced pictures on gar- 
dening, fuel saving, fruit dry- 
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ing, tree planting, etc. These 


ISUAL instruction has been pictures belong to the people 


demon- 
strated to be the 
most effective 
method of im- 
parting — neces- 
sary instruction 


been developed in connection 


with the promotion of war to a large body 
activities, and governmental of employees in 





and by means of a projection’ 


machine, no more difficult to 
secure these days than a sewing 
machine, these pictures are 
available for use in every mill, 
factory, store, industrial plant, 
etc., and can be shown free to 
the people to whom they actu- 
ally belong. These films will be 
sent to a distributing center in 


authorities evidence a disposi- the shortest space of time. every state which in most in- 


tion to place such facilities as 


stances will be the Extension 





they have organized at the dis- 
posal of business. 

One of the departments which has been most suc- 
cessful in promoting interest in the Government’s war 
projects is the Division of Educational Extension, 
Visual Instruction Section, under the Department of 
the Interior. The Visual Instruction Section was that 
arm of the Bureau of Education which had to do with 
the making of motion pictures for instructional pur- 
poses. The Government has spent millions of dollars 
in the making of these pictures. They cover every 
achievement which led to victory—the getting together 
at the country’s eall, the mastery of the job at hand 
with -its accompanying demand for an undreamed 
power to produce and save, the rising to the need for 
health and morale, the construction of emergency 
cities, ships, docks, storehouses, railroad tracks and 


bridges, cars and locomotiyes, highways, motor trucks, . 
telegraph and telephone lines, and the operation of all 
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Division of the State University 

or College, and may be secured 
by mills, factories, stores, etc., from this source. The 
Bureau of Education at Washington is anxious to 
locate every place where motion pictures for educa- 
tional purposes are, or may be shown. To this end a 
questionnaire has been prepared and sent out as 
widely as possible through various associations and 
other organizations, but in the event of a question- 
naire not having been received by any mill, factory 
or store in our trade, the questionnaire printed here- 
with may be used for copying purposes, the blank 
spaces filled out and the questionnaire forwarded to 
the publishers of this paper, and we will in turn trans- 
mit it to the proper authorities at Washington: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 


Read through before you attempt to fill in this 
blank. Use typewriter if possible. Answer all the 
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questions you can, but in no case delay mailing this to 
us more than three days after you receive it. 
If you have a motion picture projection.machine, 
please answer the following six questions: 
la. Name of your motion picture projection ‘ma- 
GG a ts abn ade Sana maea ek Le he Lee 
2a. Name of association or firm from whom you 
have secured motion pictures................. 
3a. Seating capacity of room or hall in which you 
GROW MIO: SRCTUNOE. ha 6 be rend paktas es 
4a. Total number of employees.................. 
5a. When you are showing an educational picture 
about how many persons would see that motion 


6a. Do you pay for the film you receive?.......... 


If you do not have a projection machine, please 
answer the following four questions: 
lb. Seating capacity of room or hall in which you 
could show motion pictures if you had them 


2b. Total number of employees................... 





3b. If you were showing an educational picture about 
how many persons would see that motion picture 


If you have an arrangement with a local theater, 
or other organization whereby you can use their serv- 
ices for the benefit of your employees, please answer 
the following: 
lc. Name of theater or hall where pictures are shown 
2c. Under whose auspices are they shown?........ 
3c. Have you a motion picture of your ‘product or - 


4c. Have you planned making such a picture?...... 


Sign your name and title here................-.500. 

(We should be pleased to have you write on the 
back of this questionnaire what you think of this co- 
operative effort of the Government to bring this fic- 
torial record to you.) 





An attractive sun parlor in a Minneapolis residence. Illustration courtesy of Western Architect. 
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REVOLCUTEEFON 


Every Business Man Should Study Carefully This Discussion of Prices by Irving 
Fisher, Professor of Political Economy, Yale University, Before the Conference 
of Governors and Mayors at the White House in March.* 


think that prices must come down, including the 
price of labor, but they are ready to demonstrate 
to you that their own prices cannot come down, nor 
can they pay lower wages. Almost everything they 
buy somehow costs twice as much as before the war, 
and their labor is twice 
as dear. They cannot 


i T IS interesting to observe that many manufacturers 


volume and rapidity of turnover of the circul:uting 
medium in relation to the business to be transacted 
thereby. If the number of dollars circulated by cash 
and by check doubles, while the number of goods and 
services exchanged thereby remains constant, prices will 
about double. The great price changes in history have 

come about in just this 

manner. The “price 





pay -their labor less if 
labor is to meet the in- 
creased cost of living. 
Now, as a matter of 
fact, when we investi- 
gate almost any indi- 
vidual one of the so- 
called high prices for 
industrial products, we 
are likely to find that in- 
dividually it is not high; 
that is, it is not high 
relatively to the rest. 
Our quarrel is with the 
general level of prices. 
Variations in the 
general price level may 
be compared to the tides 





cant.’”’ 





“BUSINESS men 
should face the 
facts. 
ently of 1913-14 
prices is to speak a 
dead language to-day. 
The buyers of the country, since the 
armistice, have made an unex- 
ampled attack upon prices through 
their waiting attitude, and yet 
price recessions have been insignifi- 


revolution” of the Six- 
teenth Century came up- 
on Europe as a result of 
the great influx of gold 
and silver from the 
mines of the New 
World. Europe was 
flooded with new money. 
More counters were 
used than before in 
effecting exchanges and 
prices became “high.” 
People talked then of 
temporary “inflation,” 
just as they talk of it 
now. But it was not 
temporary; it was a new 
price level. 


To talk rever- 








of the sea, while indi- 

vidual prices may be 

compared to waves. Individual prices may vary from 
this general level of prices for specific reasons peculiar 
to individual industries, just as the height and depth of 
waves vary from the general level established by the 
tide. The causes controlling the general price level are 
as distinct from those controlling individual prices as 
the causes controlling the tides are distinct from those 
controlling individual waves. 

as 


The general level of prices is dependent upon the 





* Mr. Fisher’s article, in full, has been published for dis- 
tribution by the Division of Public Works and Construction 
Development, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington. 
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A similar increase 

in prices all’ over the 

world occurred between 1896 and 1914, following the 

discovery of the rich gold fields of South Africa, 

Cripple Creek, and Alaska, the invention of the cyanide 

process in mining, and the vast extension of the use of 
bank credit. 

Circulating credit—that is, bank deposits subject 
to check and bank notes—is a multiple of the banking 
reserve behind these deposits and notes; and the 
essence of this reserve is gold. Our present monetary 
system is an inverted pyramid, gold being the small 
base and bank notes and deposits being the large super- 
structure. The superstructure grows even faster than 
the base. The deposits are the important elements. 








They are transferred by check from one individual to 
another ; that is, the circulation of checks is really the 
circulation of deposits. 

Thus any increase in the country’s gold supply 
has a multiplied effect. The possible extent of that 
effect is dependent upon (1) the amount of gold avail- 
able, and (2) the 
gold reserve ‘re- 





mal.tendency. The ratio of gold to credit has risen — 
from 9.6 per cent. to 15.3 per cent. The legal reserve 
requirements of the present system are such that for 
1918 there is an excess of gold above these require- 
ments of more than $700,000,000. The reserve re- 
quired by law to support the $11,700,000,000 of credit 
instruments of 


1918 is $1,070,900,- 





quirements, de- 
termining the 
volume. of credit 
that can be put into 
circulation based 
upon the gold. 
Over a billion dol- 
lars in gold has 
come into this 
country from 
abroad since 1914, 
and a large amount 
has disappeared 
from domestic cir- 
culation. The gold 
from both these 
sources has fund 
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its way into the 
United States 
Treasury and into 
bank reserves. On 
June 30, 1918, the 
portion of the gold 
reserve of the Fed- 
eral reserve bank- 





ing system which 
supported national 
bank deposits and 
Federal reserve 
notes was more 
than three times as 
large as the gold 
reserves under the 
old national bank- 
ing system on June 
30, 1914—$1,786,- 
000,000, compared 








000. The $700,- 
000,000 of free. 
gold could support 
an additional super- 
structure 70 per 
cent. as large as the 
existing one, which 
indicates that for 
the banking of the 
country as a whole 
a potential future. 

expansion of 50 
At i) ala per cent. is a con- 
AO A AVN servative estimate.. 
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At the present _ 
time European, © 
goods are not “low, 
priced” (however. 
little the money. 
wages of European 
labor will buy). _ 
Prices in Europe. - 
since the war -be-- _ 
gan have risen: - 


have in the United- . 
States.. -The price; 
rise has been less, : 
the farther f rom- 
the’ seat of hostil- 
ities.” It was -least- 
in Australia and: — 
New’ Zealand. ~-: It, - 
was next teast- in- : 
the. United States, . 
Canada and Japan.- 








to $592,000,000. 
During the same 
period credit in- 
struments (de- 
mand deposits and notes) increased about twofold— 
from $6,100,000,000 to $11,700;000,000. - This increase 
of credit instruments is typical of the banking’ situation 
for the country as a whole and-largely explains the 
present high level of prices. The increase of gold has 
been so great, however, that the base has grown faster 


than the superstructure—which is contrary to the nor- 


Antique tassels, Twelfth to Seventeenth Century, suitable for stair-cords. 
See article on opposite page. 


Then camé neutral: 
Europe ;- then- our 
present allies; and: 
finally Germany- 
and Russia. Gold tends usually-to flow from high- 
priced countries to low-priced countfies; so that until 
“inflated” European prices fall gold is not likely to flow 
thither. Prices are no more likely to ‘fall there than 
here, and for the same reasons, which will be explained - 
below. 2: o8 aes ia bars 


(Continued on page 46.).-. °°... ° 
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REVI Vim G THE SFAGE- COORG 


Renaissance of the old-fashioned stair-cord. 
The stair-cord of history belonged to the 
era of the bell-cord, or bell-strap, by which the butler 
of other days was summoned, and which before the 
discovery of a storage battery, and the electric push- 
button, was an essential of all well-appointed living 
rooms. These cords became at times very ornate, and 
particularly with regard to stair-cords there was op- 
portunity for considerable ingenuity in their applica- 
tion. | 
The stair-cord of to-day is rather strictly utili- 
tarian, serving principally as a convenience to children 


T HERE have been recently indications of a 











Portion of the Great Stair of Sydenham House, showing the stair-cord. 


and the aged in ascending or descending a stair, but 
there is no reason why the stair-cord should not possess 
features of decoration which would enhance its strictly 
utilitarian faculty. 

On this page we show an illustration of a stair- 
cord from the main stairway of Sydenham House, a 
massive staircase with heavily carved balustrade to 
which the cord shown in the illustration was an ob- 
vious afterthought. 

The use of a stair-cord in modern practice is also 
in the nature of an afterthought. It may be employed 
on massive staircases as a temporary convenience for 
the protection of small children, it may run with the 
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balustrade, or it may also run on the wall side of the 
staircase, and there is also opportunity for the exercise 
of considerable artistic skill in the method of its appli- 
cation, and in its termination at the top and bottom of 
the staircase. 

We show on the adjoining page several illustra- 
tions of fancy tas- 
sels which offer 





people to the end of time, but a little investigation of 
the history of store service shows that the tendency of 
the successful store is toward improvement—improve- 
ment of surroundings, of service, of stock, of the class 
of trade catered to, and in ‘thus seeking for better, and 
bigger, and a stronger influence commercially the store 
finds prosperity 
and growth. 





suggestions for use 
in conjunction with 
massive silk cords 
as stairway acces- 
sories. 


A NEWER 
MEANING TO 
INVENTORY. 

HE recurring 

yearly inven- 
tory period is an 
institution that 
serves more pur- 
poses than that of 
ascertaining the 
value and quantity 
of things in stock. 
It possesses ele - 
ments of enlighten- 
ment that even the 
most careless mer- 
chandiser cannot 
fail to observe. 

The value of 
the inventory con- 
sists not alone in 
the statistical in- 
formation it pro- 
vides, but it is a 
key to the changes 
which govern busi- 
ness 





conditions. 
The successful 
store is not the 





Now, what is 
true of a store is 
just as true of a 
stock, and the 
measure of one’s 
progress as a buyer 
can be very defi- 
nitely determined 
by the nature ot 
the inventory. 

In recent 
months the char- 
acter of business 
has been so trans- 
formedthatin 
many cases it has 
become necessary 
to discard habitual 
stocks and to re- 
place them with 
experimental lines. 
A sort of feeling- 
out process has 
been involved and 
the inventory that 
will be taken next 
mid - Summer, if 
properly prepared 
for, will show the 
profitable char- 
acter, or otherwise, 
of the experiments. 
When one con- 
siders inventory 
statistics from 
these broader an- 








store that attempts 
to force conditions 
to suit the inclina- 
tion of its owners, 
but rather the store 
which best meets in service the demands of the con- 
suming public on which it depends for trade. We do 
not mean by this that a trade is not capable of educa- 
tion, because if this were true there would be no incen- 
tive to improve the character of a store. The manage- 
ment would be content to go along, year after year, sell- 
ing the same class of merchandise to the same class of 


We show on this page very interesting Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
tury tassels, suitable for stair-cords, from the Metropolitan Museum col- 
lections. They bear a very close resemblance to modern styles. 


gles it is not diffi- 
cult to see the 
bigger and more 
important end the 
half-yearly inven- 
tory statistics may be made to serve. 

Statistical figures are, as a rule, uninteresting 
and meaningless for other purposes except calculation, 
but when segregated into groups that denote this, that 
or the other stock the figures take on an entirely dif- 
ferent character and fairly bristle with information for 
the astute modern business man. 
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THE “NERS 


. ‘ HERE is plenty of ground for the opinion that 





the next prevalent style in furniture and decora- 

tions will be largely French. It has been so 
frequently the case in history that wars have resulted 
in carrying the arts of one nation to the markets of 
another, that it is only reasonable to expect that the 
arts of France, concededly the most artistic, commer- 
cially, of the nations that have been 
engaged, should find favor with our 





DECORATIVE: VOGQGirE 


We have recently encouraged the designing of 
more elaborate drapery. forms, because so many deco- 
rators and upholstery buyers have remarked on the 
lack of initiative that the simplicity types have fro- 
moted. Many a buyer has sighed for the good old 
days when an order for.a window drapery represented 
a workroom transaction of no mean importance. It 

required a trained cutter, expert 
manipulation of festoons, cascades 





citizens who have been able to ap- 
preciate them by temporary associa- 
tion. 

The furniture, the decoration, 
the architecture of France, that 
which is on view in the museums and 
the public buildings which our men 
have been permitted to see, represents 
historic types which are not all adapt- 
able to our theories of taste, but chere 
is a wealth of material, typically 
French, dainty, pleasing, adaptable to 
our tastes which will inevitably find 
its way over here as an inspiration 
for the styles of the next few years. 

Already furniture men tell us 
that the French types of furniture 
are meeting with renewed favor, the 
Regence and the Louis XVI. If this 
is the case, the French styles in drap- 
ery are bound to follow suit. 
Furthermore, we have had a surfeit 
of simplicity styles both in furniture and draperies, and 
as a relief from the simplicity styles the restrained 
elaboration of some of the French styles ‘should meet 
with ready favor. 
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and loops, and the yardage consumed 
constituted a very satisfactory sales 
check, remembered in the days of 
simple straight-line hangings, but sel- 
dom executed. 

If French styles experience a 
revival, it will have to be brought 
about by visual promotion. When 
the French couturieres determine up- 
on a style influence, whether it is 
short skirts, long skirts, tight skirts 
or voluminous skirts, they do not sit 
down and wait for the feminine 
world to make up its mind, but they 
bring out these styles months in ad- 
vance of the time they are to be fea- 
tured and worn. 

They are illustrated, sketched 
and shown on the street and on the 
stage, in the salons, and the public 
foyers, and as a consequence when 
Dame Fashion orders these new 
things with the idea that she is “creating a vogue, ’ she 
merely follows the path along which her fancy has been 
led by a predetermined and persistent campaign. 

Do you desire to sell more voluminous draperies? 





























Then follow the system of the Paris dressmaker. 
Create by definite and persistent propaganda the fash- 
ion you intend to cater to when the season is at its 
height. 

It can be done, it is done over and over again in 
every successful line of business. 

It is a simple study in the psychology of cause 
and effect.as applied by modern principles of visual 
stimulation—department display, window display, ad- 
vertising, and sales talk. 





THE NEW PRICE REVOLUTION. 


(Continued from page 42.) 

Looking into the still more remote future, there 
will be in Europe, particularly on the Continent, a vast 
increase in deposit banking. The need of the Govern- 
ments there for funds during war times hastened the 
introduction of deposit banking. Money went out of 
circulation into bank vaults, and there became the basis 
for circulating credits. This means a new habit which 
will lead to a great currency expansion. Far-away 
countries, like India and China, are also learning to use 
deposit banking. It is as if a new source of gold sup- 
ply had been discovered. What has been discovered is 
a new way of using the gold supply. The world, dur- 
ing the course of the war, has thus started, or has 
hastened, an equivalent of the price revolution of the 
Sixteenth Century. 

Business men should face the facts. To talk rev- 
erently of 1913-14 prices is to speak a dead language 
to-day. The buyers of the country, since the armistice, 
have made an unexampled attack upon prices through 


A classic desk shown in the new showrooms of the Ebbecke 
Furniture Co., 10 East Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 




















their waiting attitude, and yet price recessions have 
been insignificant. The reason is that we are on a new 
high-price level, which will be found a stubborn reality. 
Business men are going to find out that the clever man 
is not the man who waits, but the one who finds out the 
new price facts and acts accordingly. 





CLOSING FURNITURE INDUSTRIES WAR 
SERVICE ACTIVITIES. 


ITH the close of the war, it was decided to dis- 

continue the work of the Furniture Industries 

War Service Committee, in Washington.- Under re- 

cent date, Adolph Karpen, chairman, issued a state- 

ment showing the income and expenditures, giving 

rebate to those who contributed by pro rata distribution 
of the funds on hand. 

The committee came together as a result cf a 
meeting held in Cincinnati, September 17, 1918, when 
it was decided that the furniture trade should be repre- 
sented in Washington so as to co-operate in the war 
measures applying to their industry. 

The request for funds to maintain this office was 
mailed to 2,296 manufacturers. They were asked to 
contribute 75 cents per $1,000 output, based on the 
sales for 1917. It is singular to relate that out of this 
number only 176 complied. If all: had contributed, the 
proportionate tax would have been 5 cents per $1,000 
output. 





BIG LACE BUSINESS IS BEING BOOKED. 


HE most pleasing features of the lace-curtain and 

yard goods situation according to J. J. Feeley & 
Co., selling agents for the Bromley Mfg. Co., are the 
orders coming in from salesmen on the road for goods 
of all classes in a wide range of patterns for prompt 
delivery. 

The immediate needs of buyers in many in- 
stances are being filled by express shipments. While 
most orders are diversified, the call for sectional s ard 
goods is noteworthy, and the advance booking of orders 
for Fall delivery is already exceedingly large. 





WASHINGTON BUYERS ELECT OFFICERS: 


HE Washington Upholstery and’ Furniture Asso- 

ciation, at their annual meeting, recently elected 
the following officers : 

President, W. Rice, of W. B. Moses & Sons; 
vice-president, C. B. Stokes, of Hecht & Co. ; secretary- 
treasurer, J.. J. Erwig, of Landsburgh & Bro. It is 
noteworthy that at this meeting every buyer in the city 
was in attendance, a fact which augurs well for the 
success of the association. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF THE WORK OF ANTON GROT 


A semi-modern treatment of an old-fashioned study decorated by Mr. Grot for the Pathe Scrial “In Secret.” 
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Photograph by John Wallace Gillies 


A CAREFULLY PLANNED WALL TREATMENT 


[he scenic wall decoration in the ballroom of the Somerset Hills Country Club, at Bernardsville, N. J., shown above, was laid 
out on scale drawings before the work was begun. Lord & Hewlett, architects. John J. Morrow, decorator. See the article 
on the opposite page. 

















LAYING OUT 


HE use of pictorial textiles for wall-covering 
= has not attained the vogue in this country that it 

ought to have, doubtless due to the fact that in- 
terior decoration is considered more or less in the light 
of a temporary treatment which may be changed at no 
distant period, giving place to something entirely dif- 
ferent. 

Indeed, one often hears the expression that such 
and such a style of furniture is now out of date, re- 
vealing a state of mind that is bound to encourage a 
condition of thought unfavorable to decorations of 
extraordinary cost and lasting quality. 

Pictorial decorations, however, possess a charm 
and interest that is bound to make them increasingly 
desirable on the part of those who can well afford to 


utilize them, and whose plans are on such a scale that. 


they will not be changed every two or three years. 

It is, however, not a simple matter to properly lay 
out a wall for the application of pictorial decoration, 
because the decoration must fit the room in all essen- 
tials, or it will be an obvious afterthought. 

The walls of a room to be treated pictorially must 
be considered both individually and relatively; that is 
to say, each wall is treated as a distinct picture in itself, 
as also in its relation to contiguous walls. 

In the first place, the single wall is frequently 
broken by architectural features such as mantel, win- 
dows, doors, etc., and the pattern must be so disposed 
as not to be interfered with by the broken lines and dis- 
torted spaces produced by these fixed architectural 
features. 

It would be ridiculous, for instance, to so dispose 
a pattern that a mass of unsustained foliage would be 
left to grow out of a-door or window-head. Clouds, 
distant hills, or vague distant features of the landscape 
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Above is shown the elevation of a side of the ballroom illustrated on the opposite page. On this drawing the wall decoration 
was carefully studied and sketched in, the strips and portions of strips used being noted by number at the bottom of the drawing. 


PICTORIAL 


WALLS 


need no visible supporting foundation, but trees, 
bridges castles, etc., near at hand, should show the 
bases on which they rest. Each wall, therefore, must 
be.a complete study in its relation to the pattern of the 
material and the dimensions represented. 

In ‘addition to the consideration of the separate 
wall, contiguous walls must also be borne jn mind so 
that the masses of the pattern will not become 
“bunched” in the room, nor repeated-at such definite 
intervals as to make the room “spotty.” 

- As an illustration of the principles governing this 
method of laying out pictorial decorations, we give in 
the accompanying sketches.the method employed in 
laying out an applied pictorial decoration in the ball- 
room of the Somerset Hills Country Club, at Bernards- 
ville, N. J. ur 

These sketches were prepared to full detail scale 
in order that a scenic wall-paper might be applied with 
proper relation to the numerous panels the room con- 
tains. It is not, of course, necessary to sketch in the 
pictures with such faithfulness of detail as is repre- 
sented in these plates, photographed from the original 
sketches, but plans which wili provide the necessary at- 
tention to the relative masses of the pattern in the wall- 
covering must be employed to insure a satisfactory 
arrangement of the design. 

In the joining of the various elements of a pic- 
torial wall, in addition to the joins which naturally 
occur at the intersection of one wall with another, it is 
well to plan that other joins may occur as far as pos- 
sible in the small spaces above doors or windows. The 
eye is not so readily attracted by several short joinings, 
as it would be by one long, regular seam. Further- 


‘more, there is less chance for mismatching in a short 


space than in a long one. 
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WILLIS M. BOUTWELL RETIRES. 


ILLIS M. BOUTWELL, president of Boutwell, 

Fairclough & Gold, Inc., has withdrawn from 

the firm and retired from business to take up a less 

strenuous life in connection with his country home at 

Wellesley, Mass., and a farm within a short distance, 
which he intends to supervise. 

The firm of Boutwell, Fairclough & Gold, started 
business December 1, 1902, being composed of Willis 
M. Boutwell, William R. Fairclough and Samuel Gold. 
The firm was established as selling agents for well- 
known upholstery lines, and each member of the firm 
possessed a considerable acquaintance over certain 
territories. 

Mr. Boutwell, who now retires, covered principally 
the large cities in the West, including Chicago, and 
there is probably no man in the trade with a larger 
circle of warm personal friends than he possesses over 
this territory. 

The firm changed to a corporation about five vears 
ago, Mr. Gold traveling New York state and Canada, 
and Mr. Fairclough devoting most of his attention to 
the factory end of the business which had grown to 
be an exceedingly important part of their interests. 

As manufacturers and converters of scrims and 
marquisettes, the firm’s goods were identified at an 
early date by. trade-mark names which would be repre- 
sentative sexclusively of their own ideas and of the 
qualities they maintain. 


That the firm has been singularly successful has 
been shown by their moving into larger and still larger 
quarters and by the way in which their interests have 
expanded, notably in the manufacture of high-grade 
novelty curtains and exclusive cretonnes in addition to 
their converting interests which have developed 
enormously. 





AMERICAN UPHOLSTERIES. 


‘HERE is no one thing that emphasizes more clearly 

the great advance made in the upholstery trade of 
this country, than the showing of George Brooks & 
Sons. Up to the time of the breaking out of the war 
in Europe this firm had been associated almost entirely 
with popular-priced upholstery goods. To-day they 
are showing an extraordinary collection of tapestries 
running from $1.45 a yard up to nearly $5 a yard, 
embracing eight or ten grades—all cotton, mercerized 
cotton, artificial silk, cotton and wool and all wool. In 
coloring and design, they compare favorably with the 
best imported stuffs; the designs are in some cases 
museum reproductions but the majority are original. 
The showing demonstrates that the domestic market is 
no longer dependent upon Europe. Providing that the 
American maker is willing to exercise that same.artistic 
skill or consideration for the esthetic that he gives to 
the mechanical development of his business, he can 
make the best of goods, and he’s doing it. 





JOHN F. PATCHING & CO., INC. 


OBERT J. NAYLOR and Leon F. Scoboria, who 

have for many years been associated with John 

F. Patching in the making of fine lace curtains, have 

become members of the firm of John F. Patching & 

Co., Inc. The capital of the company is $80,000 and 

headquarters will remain as now, 20 East Twentieth 
Street, New York. 

Mr. Naylor’s long association with the lace busi- 
ness and his broad acquaintance with buyers, and Mr. 
Scoboria’s knowledge of the ways and means of pro- 
ducing goods joining with Mr. Patching, an authority 
on style and taste in lace decoration, make for an ideal 
business combination. 
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One of the set of elevation drawings especially prepared to insure the proper placing of the wall decorations in the club ball- 
room, a photograph of which is shown on page 48. 

































































SCALE DRAWINGS OF SCENIC WALL DECORATIONS 


Above are shown portions of the elevations of the ends of the ballroom at the Somerset Hills Country Club. They were care- 
fully drawn and the wall design sketched in pencil to insure the proper placing of the decorations. See the article on page 49. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE CHEST 


See text on the opposite page. 








Po Pie 


HERE is no one piece of furniture that so uni- 
+ versally appeals to the public as the chest— 

perhaps for the reason that it has served so many 
purposes—convenient in the children’s room for pack- 
ing away the toys, or the linen or the Winter furs; 
and it is no wonder that even in strictly upholstery 
houses they carry chests—camphor chests, cedar chests 
or chests of a more pretentious character. There never 
was written a sea 
story or a treasure 
story that did not 
have -the old chest 
in it. It is always 
usable. It is a far 
reach from the ; 
chest. that; Noah 
took ,with him on 
his notable sea voy- 
age to the chest at 
the window ‘that is 
upholstered,: but in 
the old days the 
chest was abput the 
only article of: fur- 
niture. } 

In’ the earliest 
Byzantine records, 
we find. illustra- 
tions of chests 
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where we find SS 
illustrations of lit- EN 
tle else. In the NS 
Fourteenth ‘Cen- x 


tury, ‘the Italians 

produced chests of sai 
extraordi- 
nary value, of huge 
dimensions - richly 
carved. In the 
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Gothic period there was seldom any furniture beyond 
a screen, a cupboard, an individual chair, a chest and 
bench. Indeed there is no record of even a drawer 
in a table until late in 1400, and such a thing as an 
extension table with leaves was not known prior: to 
1500. In the presence of royalty, it was regarded as 
a breach of etiquette for any one to sit on a chair, ; If 
they could sit on a chest, it was all right. Otherwise 
they cowld stand 

up. ; 
ARE Towards the 
middle of the 
Fourteenth Cen- 
tury, these chests 
became. decorative 
with linen-fold pat- 
terns. Later they 
became more 
elaborately treated. 
A great num- 
ber of chests came 
over with the col- 
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In the Gothic period the chest was an indispensable feature 
of furnishing. 


“ onists. The chest 
served as a trunk 
and bureau. Later, 
a ___—— when the use of 
= = — chairs became 
: common, and the 
chest was no longer 
= Ee needed as a seat, it 

WETICY was raised upon a 
Wool trestle, and about 
ea Hf 1500 drawers were 
introduced and it 
was called “a chest 
of drawers.” Then 
it was raised upon 
(Continue dion 


page 56.) 
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THE CHEST ETERNAL. 

(Continued from page 53.) 
legs and we had “highboys” and “lowboys”’—-high 
chests—raised considerably or not so much raised and 
then came the bureau. 

When Ferguson Bros. evolved the idea of making 

a chest on wheels, so low it could be pushed under the 
bed, and later a chest with compartments in it, they 
simply carried the idea into the realms of modern prac- 
ticability. The John Shillito Co. and the Roos Mfg. 
Co. have all found an enormous demand for chests in 
the department stores and the decorator also has found 
this one article of furniture universally accepted. It 
goes anywhere in the house—from the front hall, 
where shoes, rubbers and the golf kit is kept, clear to 
the attic where the writers of fiction always keep the 
chest as the receptacle for the missing will and the old 
love letters. 





THE RUINS OF TEXTILE FRANCE. 

 somemencaome of the textile commission that recently 

visited the European battle ground in order to 
see something of the Hun’s work of destruction in 
textile plants have given out some interesting informa- 
tion. They were enabled to visit Lille, Roubaix, 
Tourcoing, Armentieres, Merville, Estaires, Boussieres 
and other districts. There was found ample proof of 
the wilful and wholesale damage done the machinery 
by the enemy during their occupation. In many cases 
the mills have been completely dismantled, all machin- 
éry having been removed and nothing being left but the 
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Copyright, Underwood & Underwood 


The reproduced photograph shows the active part taken by German soldiers in 
the wilful destruction and terrible waste accomplished in French textile plants 
with the object of permitting Germany to secure a long start over France in 
industrial reconstruction. This silk mill at Boussieres, near Cambrai, was wan- 

tonly destroyed with heavy hammers. 





bare walls. All machines had been stripped of brass 
bushings and bearings. Every yard of belting had been 
removed from whole regions. All warp beams con- 
taining warp and all weft had been dispatched across 
the Rhine. The finished goods went across long before. 

All the useful tools also made the same journey and 
had been used, no doubt, for the making of munitions. 
One mill had been stripped of 48,000 spindles, includ- 
ing frames, and these and a 550-horsepower engine 
were broken up into scrap metal. The textile mills 
everywhere through the invaded district were looted 
with as much persistent zeal as if the looms and 
spindles were gold and precious stones. There is in 
existence a German official order, dated as recent as 
August 22 last, directing that all the jacquard design 
parts should be carefully packed in numbered boxes 
under expert supervision. The raw material and ma- 
chinery taken from Belgium alone by the Germans 
amounts to $10,000,000. 

No secret was made of the intentions as the in- 
vaders proclaimed that Germany would become the hub 
of the world’s textile industry. The accompanying 
photograph, a reproduction of an interior of a silk mill 
near Cambrai, gives some idea of the extent to which 
German soldiers were employed in this wilful destruc- 
tion of mill property. 





CLAFLINS’ NEW LINES. 

HE Fall lines of drapery fabrics are now being 

shown in New York and on the road by Claflins, 
Inc., for immediate delivery and for delivery up to 
September 1. The display includes 
added numbers in cretonnes in many 
grades, while new creations in scrims, 
marquisettes, and voiles are shown in 
profusion, both made up curtains and 
yard goods. 

In laces, irish point, Marie An- 
toinette and Nottingham predominate. 
The line also includes panels and new- 
ly added 90-inch sectional yard gocds. 
In sun-fast materials, silk and cotton 
drapery goods in the piece are also 
heavily featured. 

In heavy goods there is an in- 
creased line of verdure tapestries, 
armure tapestries, tapestry portiéres, 
table-covers and scarfs. A special line 
of plain and figured velours in por- 
tiéres and by the piece is offered at 
interesting prices. 


An item of interest to the trade 
generally will be the showing on July 
1, of exclusive Claflin designs in a 
large range of couch-covers. 
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LADIES’ LOUNGE OF THE N.V. A. CLUB 


See text on page 59. 





CLUB 


See text on the opposite page. 
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THE UNIQUE 


NE of the most unique furnishing achievements 
is to be found in the N. V. A. club house 


established by Edward F. Albee, for members 
of the National Vaudeville Association. Mr. Albee 
took over the building formerly the headquarters of the 
White Rats, on West Forty-sixth Street, and has trans- 
formed it throughout into a club house that leaves 
little to be desired. 

As one of the leading figures in the vaudeville 
field, Mr. Albee’s sympathies are naturally 
with the vaudeville fraternity, and .in his 
plans to provide a palatial club house with 
every facility and convenience, the cost to 
members has been kept on such a moderate 
scale that the members have reason to 
be doubly grateful. 

The building contains a fair-sized 
theater, a large billiard room, a grand 
lounge with mezzanine, complete din- 
ing-room facilities, and one hundred 
and six sleeping rooms, all completely 
equipped and furnished on a lavish 
scale. 

In order to provide the mezzanine 
shown in the illustration of the grand 
lounge, the second floor of the old 
building was entirely removed. The 
theater adjoins the lounge, and the 
mezzanine on that side overlooks the main floor of the 
theater. 

The ladies’ lounge is daintily decorated with gold 
silk walls, Adam furniture and luxurious draperies. 

Mr. Albee, who supervised the selection of all of 
the furnishings, with Mr. Danziger in immediate 
charge of the installation, determined that of the one 
hundred and six bedrooms there should be no two alike, 
and this is literally the case, carpets, wall-paper, drap- 
eries, are different in every room, while the color 
schemes run the whole gamut of styles from simple 
types to the ultra elaborate. 

A rather unique arrangement of the rugs in the 
grand lounge deserves more than ordinary mention. 
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The floor is a polished marble, laid out in rectangular 
spaces to suggest aisles bordered by a line of dark- 
green marble. The carpet is so arranged that it falls 
within the marble border on these aisle spaces, leaving 
the balance of the floor bare. 

All of the draperies were made by Mr. Danziger’s 
staff right on the premises, and as will be seen by the 
illustrations we show, the furnishings and draperies 
throughout are of the best. 

The bedroom furniture was furnished by 
Widdicomb, Grand Rapids; the furniture of 
the lounge by the Palmer & Embury Mfg. Co. ; 
the carpets by W. & J. Sloane and Arnold 
Constable & Co.; the lace table-covers by 
Joseph Popper; the window curtains by 
John F. Patching & Co. 

An illustration of two of the typical 
bedrooms appears on the following page, 

while other interiors are shown on 

pages 57 and 58. 





A THOUGHTFUL COURTESY. 
HE Twenty-sixth Division pa- 
rade, in Boston, gave Charles 

McManus, of Stroheim & Romann’s 
Boston office an opportunity to ex- 
tend a courtesy that was very much 
appreciated. The office was opened 
to those of the trade with their friends and relatives, 
and about eighty-five people were present during the 
passing of the parade. 

Hot coffee and a fine lunch was served, and at the 
conclusion of the parade Mr. Theall suggested a vote 
of thanks which was very heartily extended. 

Among those present were D. C. Theall, R. H. 
White & Co.; H. B. Trapp, Herbert R. Lane Co.; Mr. 
Allen, Mr. Hall, Mr. Anderson, Allen-Hall, Boston; 
Mr. Yeager, Paine Furniture Co.; Mr. Hoefler, 
Hoefler, Fisher Co., Providence; John F. Fay, Bridge- 
port; R. A. Suits, Kenyon & Suits, Boston; Forrest H. 
Crafts, Barbour Rug & Drapery Co., Hartford. 


MR. CARTER’S EUROPEAN TRIP. 
Extracts from Carter's “Curtainology.” 


“ Y LAST trip to Europe, just ended, developed, 
as far as business was concerned, into a trip 
that brought no great results. 

“I found conditions, especially in France, so bad 
that, in my opinion, it will be at least three years be- 
fore the curtain industry will get back to anything like 
normal. 

“In Great Britain goods may be obtained, but at 
outlandish prices and under more or less unsatisfactory 
conditions. 

“In Scotland the products of the mills had been 
curtailed during the war and none of them has started 
back on a peace basis. The male help used before the 
war had to be replaced by female and as the latter were 
not trained in this sort of work the production was 
very much reduced. 

“It is very improbable that goods made in Scot- 
land will decline in price within the next few years; in 
fact there has been an appreciable advance since the 
signing of the armistice. 

“Imported Scotch materials are made almost ex- 
clusively of Egyptian yarns and the supply from this 
source has not been increased since the termination of 
the war, although American cotton, could it be used, 
would probably reduce the price somewhat at present. 

“Tt must be understood that the British manufac- 
turer is not so ready to cut his quality as his American 
confrere, and it is because of this, right at this time, 
that the prices in Europe are being maintained in better 
shape than they have been at home. 

“Out of curiosity, while I was there, I compared 
some prices that prevailed prior to the war with the 
present ones and the average advance seemed to be 
from 150 per cent. to 200 per cent., the advance since 
the armistice was between 25 per cent. and 33 1/3 per 
cent., and many of the manufacturers say that they 
hadn’t reached the top. 

“Nottingham has developed as the leading ma- 











chine lace market of the world because of the quality 
of its water, which has a great deal to do with the 
proper finishing of the laces. 

“The big manufacturers there are optimistic about 
the future, notwithstanding all the labor trouble they 
are having. They seem to feel that after peace is signed 
and local restrictions are taken off there will be a big 
trade all over the world. Prices don’t seem to enter 
into their calculations much, for they say that the peo- 
ple are now used to paying well for everything they 
buy. 

“Paris looked about the same as it did the last 
time I was there except that it seemed to be inhabited 
by American “doughboys,” Cadillacs and Flivvers, the 
latter two being well decorated with “U. S. A.,” “U. 
S. N.,” “American Red Cross,” “P. C.” (Peace Com- 
mission), and lots of other initials. The Americans 
have certainly changed the atmosphere, especially 
around the cafés, and the French have gotten so that 
they pay no attention to the boys. 

“Of course, there are soldiers of other national- 
ities there, but, as usual, the Americans are in evidence 
the most. 

“The first line I looked at took my breath away. 
I thought I had hit some pretty high prices in England, 
but what a sensation I experienced when I looked at 
the goods from the selling point of view. 

“Cluny laces of all types, that is, the good and 
cheaper grades, had advanced from 400 per cenit. to 
500 per cent., with a grave chance of getting eotton 
thread in them, instead of the fine linen thread used 
before the war. 

“Filet laces have not increased to such an extent. 

“Lacet curtains may be had in certain sections of 
France at prices not so terribly high, but there is no 
net there. 

“French lacet curtains are as different from any 
other lacet curtains as a pure cotton sheet is from a 
pure linen one, so although the prices are higher the 
style and quality alone will offset any difference in 
price.” 





Typical bedrooms in the N. V. A. Club House, described on page 59. 













a Bill Protecting Designs by Registration had 

better prospects than right now, for the reason 
that the few opponents of the bill who fed upon the 
piracy of the foreign imports have, during the period 
of the war, been compelled to abandon that prolific field 
and make their own designs; and to-day some of the 
most rampant violators are shouting loudest for pro- 
tection. 

Moreover, our whole social and business life is 
undergoing reconstruction. 

There never ‘was a time when the public designers 
were so busy as now, and on original work. There is 
nothing for the American manufac- 
turer to copy to-day but designs of 


r * HERE never was a time when the enactment of 


WHAT OF THE DESIGN 
REGISTRATION BILL 


Sentiment in Favor of This Legislation Grows in Proportion as 
the Benefits Are More Clearly Understood. 


his domestic competitor, and the 
worst of them are quite willing to 
quit cribbing from the other fellow 
if the other fellow stops cribbing 
from them. 

There is nothing in it for any- 
body. 

Every time, a pattern is copied, 
the price goes off. 


HE assump- 

tion that 
there are no 
private rights 
iG aa . in- 
cludes also the 
violation and 
repudiation of 
private owner- 





The Design Bill, just a month 
or two before America went into the 
war, had passed the Committee of 
the House and was before the Senate Committee when 
war was declared. 

Immediately, all measures excepting war measures 
were side tracked and it is a question whether it would 
be advisable to now reintroduce the bill at a time when 
Washington is occupied night and day with more im- 
portant national matters. Everything that has hap- 
pened, in the last five years has only emphasized the 
virtues of the bill. 

The very term “Bolshevism” is a stench in the 
nostrils of every decent man. 

The very thought that underlies the spirit of Bol- 
shevism is discouraging to the ambitious man. 

_ The assumption that “what’s yours is mine,” that 
there are no private rights, that law is a hindrance, 
includes also in its policy, the violation and repudiation 
of private ownership. 

Design piracy comes easily within the Bolshevist 
constitution and a bill that would give quick and prac- 


ship. 
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tical protection to the owner, the producer and the in- 
ventor of a design would meet to-day with unqualified 
endorsement. In our reconstruction of industrial 
activities, the tendency leans strongly towards ihe en- 
couragement of business that has to meet the strain 
and burden that the war has put upon it. 

’ For months, the Committee on Patents in the House 
of Representatives, discussed all phases of the proposed 
Design Registration Bill. Witnesses, pro and con, 
were put through a gruelling investigation. 

Legality and public policy were carefully con- 
sidered. 

The Commissioner of Patents and the Commis- 
sioner of Copyrights were brought 
into the conference and finally this 
committee unanimously endorsed 
the bill. The Senate Committee 
would also have endorsed it, were 
it not that the war stopped all ;-ro- 
ceedings. 

Salesmen became interested, 
realizing that they could sell larger 
bills, if the buyer was given some 
assurance of protection; but the 
trouble has been that a buyer, no 
matter how great his admiration for 
a pattern, places an order only for 
a limited quantity because he fears that in a few months 
his competitor across the street will be showing the 
same thing in a pirated article for less money.. 

Thus the buyer and the salesman are both inter- 
ested in the protection of a design. 

The bill doesn’t alter the attitude of the Govern- . 
ment toward design property. The Government has 
recognized always property values, but to patent a de- 
sign it costs, on the average, $45 for lawyers’ fees, 
patent fees and photographs or samples. It has been 
an expense so prohibitive that few patterns were 
patented. The Registration Bill, however, fixes the fee 
at a neminal $1. There was only one serious objection 
to the bill and that was an objection brought up in the 
House of Representatives Patent Committee on the. 
question of public policy. 

“Ts it not a fact,” said a committee mémber, “that 
design piracy reduces the price of an article, thus bene- 
fiting the public?” The reply was that, while many a 





good pattern was copied and sold at a lower price, the 
public was frequently deceived because the pirated pat- 
tern was copied in fewer and inferior colors and on 
poorer material and the public wasn’t able to discrimi- 
nate between the good and the bad. Furthermore, the 
public is asked to pay entirely too high a price for some 
of the new patterns because the manufacturer, realizing 
that he is only going to get three or four months of live 
business, puts the price accordingly; whereas if he 
knew he was going to get a business stretching over a 
number of years, he would be content with a much 
lower price. 

It is like the Easter hat. The Easter hat that sells 
for $25, sells at that price because it enjoys a brief two 
or three months period of demand and service. If the 
woman could wear that hat as a man wears a derby for 
a year, the price would probably be cut 50 per cent. 
The high price is because of the short life of the article. 
The public would be materially benefited if the manu- 
facturer could distribute his profits over a period of 
years instead of three or four months. 

Moreover, design piracy increases the expense of 
everybody. 

Manufacturer, jobber, salesman and buyer are 
struggling always for new things, new things, new 
things to take the place of the things produced only a 
few months previously, but worthless because pirated. 

It is strange indeed when so many firms are strug- 
gling for the highest degree of efficiency that this one 
cause of needless expense has not been eliminated. 





FOR HANDLING LINOLEUM. 

A PATENTED truck for handling and displaying 

linoleum is being used with success by many of 
the large stores throughout the country. This truck, 
made by the A. E. Bradley Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
Conn., carries a full roll of this heavy floor covering in 
a way entirely different from the ordinary two-wheel 
affair. It is equipped with four wheels, patented noise- 
less wheels if desired, and carries three long rollers 
running lengthwise in the truck. These rollers permit 
the linoleum to be unrolled and rerolled with the great- 
est facility. Thus a piece can be taken from the rear of 
stock, brought forward, cut and returned without being 
removed from the truck. There are many other good 
features of this device that should prove a boon to 
stores handling linoleum. 

The Bradley Mfg. Co. also produce an individual 
automatic rug rack that for window display is unique. 
It is easily set up and permits hanging the rug to show 
to the best advantage at any angle in show windows or 
on side-walls. 





PETER SCHNEIDER’S SONS & CO., INC. 
MONG recent incorporations at Albany is included 
the name of Peter Schneider’s Sons & Co., Inc. 
The firm is capitalized at $250,000. The incorporators 
are Frank W. P. Jaeger, Summit, N. J.; O. Waldemar 
Jaeger, Montclair, N. J.; Charles A. Berwin, East 
Orange, N. J. The business was originally founded by 
Peter Schneider in 1852. 





Show window in the store of Wolf & Dessauer, Fort Wayne, Ind. 




















SOLDIER 





E PUBLISHED last month a story concern- 
W ing the work being done in England for the 

rehabilitation of disabled soldiers, and gave 
examples of the work being done by these men in the 
cabinet-making and upholstering industries. Curiously 
enough Canada has also looked to the wood-working 
and cabinet-making shop as a possible means of re- 
establishing disabled men in a position to make an 
honorable and adequate living. 

In Canada, the population even under normal con- 
ditions is seriously inadequate for the needs of a terri- 
tory of such vast extent. With something less than 
8,000,000 population, less than one-twelfth of ours, and 
an area of 3,315,647 square miles, scarcely one-tenth 
less than the area of the United States, it is readily 
seen that apart from any question of sentimert or 


PUTTING THE DISABLED 
“GON TIS: FEET” 


How Our Neighbor Is Setting About the Civil Re-establishment of Her 
Injured and Disabled Soldiers. 


Illustrations by Courtesy of “The Furniture Journal” (Canada) 





gratitude Canada needs the effort and productive ca- 
pacity of every one of its citizens. So it was that about 
two years ago Canada set about the work of,rebuilding 
and re-educating its disabled soldier citizenship in a 
serious and practical way. 

Canada sent overseas approximately one-sixteenth 
of her population, approximately half a million men. 
It is estimated that 10 per cent. will be returned home 
more or less severely wounded, while many others will 
be subjects for reconstruction. The Invalided Sol- 
diers’ Commission, through the military hospitals, has 
undertaken the physical rebuilding of these men, while 
the Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment has charge of plac- 
ing the soldier in civil life where he can be of greatest 
value of service to himself and country. 

Because this movement has established its value, 

















At the Davisville Military Hospital, Toronto, where amputation cases are being instructed in the furniture shop. 











In the finishing room of the wood-working shop at the Davisville Military Hospital, Toronto. 














A corner in the wood-working classroom at the Davisville Military Hospital, Toronto. 














we give below a partial description of its work, with 
some illustrations of the men at work. 

In all parts of Canada this re-educational work is 
under way, that shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tions from the Davisville Military Hospital being typi- 
cal of what is being done in other centers. In the Cen- 
tral Military Convalescent Hospital and the Central 
Technical School, all adjacent to Toronto, an idea is 
given of what a single center is doing and the same 
applies throughout the Dominion. 

Here convalescent soldiers are given the oppor- 
tunity to get into trades to their liking, as a step to- 
wards a permanent future. The illustrations shown 
are of special interest to the furniture industry, show- 
ing, as they do, what is possible with the loss of a leg 
or a part of the leg, or even both legs. 

These men are being taught to do bench work and 
are made familiar with wood-working tools. Many of 
the convalescent hospitals are now equipped with work- 
shops in order to provide change, recreation and an 
opportunity to improve both mind and muscle. A won- 
derful work is being done in rebuilding men, both 
physically and mentally, from comparatively slight in- 
juries to serious cases of shell shock and amputations. 
These curative shops offer courses in various lines of 
trade to suit the fitness of the men, but it has been 
found that wood-working has been exceedingly popu- 
lar and judging from records has, perhaps, become the 
most popular. As an example, in one hospital there 
were a dozen in mechanical drafting, nine in machine 
shop work, ten in motor mechanics, and thirty in wood- 
working. 

Some splendid cabinet work has been turned out 
that would do credit to an expert furniture maker. 
The maker is allowed to dispose of his productions as 
he sees fit. 

The men look upon their experience in the shops 
as highly important to them, as revealing what they 
could do in that line, were it necessary for them to fol- 
low wood-working as a livelihood, but only a small per- 
centage of them do, inasmuch as many of them come 
from the professions and expect to return to then in 
spite of their physical handicaps, which, in many cases, 
do not preclude their going back to that work. But 
meanwhile, the work in the shop has given them a 
means of helping along their recovery. 

When the time arrives that the soldier is declared 
able to do more serious work, he is given the proper 


certificate and then comes under the Soldiers’ Civil Re-. 


establishment Branch. 

Those in charge of this work, and practically all 
of their assistants, are men technically expert in the 
work of vocational guidance and vocational education. 
At the headquarters, the soldier is interviewed by an 
official to determine what line of work he will probably 
make the most success of, for what line of work he is 
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best fitted by nature, adaptability and previous experi- 
ence. If in other years he has been a railroad man, 
but an amputation makes it impossible to take up such 
active work as railroading, perhaps he can become a 
telegrapher. There is considerable in common, and if 
the soldier has no objections, then he is sent into a tele- 
graph school. If in the past he has been some sort of 
a machinist, but cannot longer follow that work, then 
he is given a chance at something in which his condi- 
tion will permit him to become proficient. The former 
wood-worker may become a mechanical draftsman, or 
the man who has been doing some sort of very fine 
work with his hands may -find that he must follow some 
similar work, and he may become well placed in a fur- 
niture factory. 

There are upwards of one hundred and fifty plants 
in Toronto which are co-operating with the Soldiers’ 
Civil Re-establishment. The establishment, by a com- 
plete card index system, keep in close touch with the 
man. Inspectors call regularly at the plant where he 
is employed and a record kept. until he becomes pro- 
ficient and may then go out of the city and begin en- 
tirely independent. 

The Canadian Government is desirous that every 
one of its wounded soldiers should be made the test 
possible citizen, and no time, effort or expense are to be 
spared in making the badly crippled, as well as the 
slightly wounded, well rounded men so far as surgical 
and mechanical skill can do the. work. Special care is 
taken that a man is not sent into a line of work where 
his health will be injured in the slightest. Nothirg is 
put up to,him in the choice of a new life work that will 
cause him, in the least, to lose his self-respect, or be 
made to feel that he is being forced into a line of work 
where he cannot be on his former social level. 





VICTORY VELOUR. 


ICTORY VELOUR, the new product of the 

Baldwin Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, is an original 
fabric, the result of many years’ study and experiment 
in perfecting style, luster and finish. The new fabric 
is shown in a large variety of colors, is made from the 
finest yarns and woven by expert weavers and finished 
on special machinery made expressly for the particular 
manufacture of the new fabric. The line can be seen 
either in the main office in Philadelphia, or at any of 
the branch offices in New York, Boston or Chicago. 


WO important exhibitions are now being ‘held in | 

New York, one exhibition at the New York School 
of Fine and Applied Art and the other at the School of 
Applied Design for Women. These exhibitions are of 
interest to every manufacturer because they present a 
great deal of creditable design work by earnest 
students. 


PA CS ee eS 


The Artcraft Shop, featuring antiques and curios, 
has been opened at 452 Powell Street, San Francisco. 

Charles S. Darling, San Francisco, representing. 
several drapery, furniture and decorative concerns, is 
making a business trip to New York. 

The Unique Shop has been incorporated at Long 
Beach, Calif., with a capital stock of $25,000, by Edna 
C. Lindsay, A. M. Spence and Nettie McGarvey. 

W. Le Sage, of the drapery department of Bazker 
Bros., Los Angeles, will visit the Eastern markets at 
an early date. 

N. H. Waas has opened a drapery, upholstery and 
gift goods shop at 643 Third Street, San Bernardino, 
Calif. 

The Aala Dry Goods Co. have been incorporated 
at Honolulu, T. H., by Chinese business men, the presi- 
dent being Ng Chan Young. 

Augustus Haupt, a prominent silk manufacturer 
of Yokohama, Japan, passed through San Francisco 
recently on his way home from a tour of the United 
States. 

Grether & Grether, of Los Angeles, have added a 
new piece goods department to their wholesale business 
and have placed this in charge of W. A. Hancock, who 
recently visited New York in the interests of the firm. 

Sam A. Davis, representing J. H. Thorp & Co., 
has returned to the Pacific Coast from a trip to New 
York, but will cover the Pacific Northwest before re- 
turning to his San Francisco headquarters. 

E. Dearden, a furniture dealer of Los,Angeles, 
has opened a store at 44 South Second Street, San 
Jose, Calif., taking the former quarters of the Reiser 
Furniture Store. 

A. G. Siebert has been made salesmanager of the 
Crescent Feather Co., San Francisco, and J. S. Laun- 
derville, formerly with Barker Bros., Los Angeles, has 
accepted a position as road man. 

The Continental Furniture Mfg. Co., San Fran- 
cisco, which makes a specialty of upholstered furniture, 
is preparing to open a sample room at Los Angeles, 
arrangements to this end having recently been made by 
M. Spiegelman, president of the concern. 

The Stratford Decorating Co. will open for busi- 
ness shortly at 2320 Washington Avenue, Ogden, Utah, 
under the management of Horace B. Stratford, until 
recently in charge of the decorative department of the 

3oyle Furniture Co. 

T. T. Greaves, president of the Pasadena Fur- 
niture Co., Pasadena, and F. T. Emmons, buyer for the 
firm, were recently in San Francisco. The announce- 
ment was made that the drapery section was to be 
strongly featured in the future and that it would be 
moved to the mezzanine floor. 

The headquarters of the Retail Furniture Asso- 
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ciation of California, have been removed from the 
Manufacturers’ Exhibition Building, 1053 Market 
Street, San Francisco, to the David Hewes Building, 
where large quarters have been taken over. John T. 
Nickey is the new secretary. 


Sam Upright, of the firm of Marymont & Upright, 
Oakland, Calif., has returned from a buying trip to the 
Eastern markets and declares that the prospects of any 
immediate slump in prices in general are very slight. 
The store of this concern is being remodeled and new 
fixtures installed throughout. 


Henry Levy, of Santa Barbara, Calif., has pur- 
chased a church building in that city and will remodel 
it for use as a shop for the drapery, upholstery and 
manufacturing end of his furniture business. These 
departments will be moved from the retail store on 
State Street, giving much more space for display 
purposes. 

Officials of the City of Paris Dry Goods Co., San 
Francisco, are working on plans for the enlargement of 
the store. The six-story adjoining building, now occu- 
pied by D. N. & E. Walter & Co., will be taken over 
during the present year and the latter concern is now 
seeking suitable wholesale quarters, intending to retire 
from the retail business. | 


Sonnenschein Bros., interior decorators and manu- 
facturers of fine furniture, have removed their display 
rooms to 470 Sutter Street, San Francisco, where a 
beautiful store in the heart of the art and decorative 
district has been fitted up. A large factory is main- 
tained at 718 Natoma Street. The new store adjoins 
the Manila Shop conducted by the Misses Sidlowski 
and the Old Copper Shop of Fred T. Brosi. 

Furniture dealers of Oakland, Calif., declare that 
the public in that city is being imposed upon by un- 
scrupulous dealers. Fine homes are being leased and 
these are filled with inferior furniture and draperies. 
In many instances household effects have been sold for 
much more than would have been asked for the same 
grade by a reputable dealer under the guise that the 
owner was compelled to sacrifice the goods on account 
of reverses or because of leaving the city. 

The California State Industrial Commission has 
issued an order raising the minimum wage for women 
and minors engaged in work in mercantile industries 
from $10 to $13.50 a week. The order will affect about 
twenty-two thousand persons and will go into effect 
late in June. No minor boy or girl may be employed 
for less than $8 a week and no mercantile industry is 
permitted to have among its body of women employees 
more than 33 per cent. in the apprentice class. 


T. A. CHurcH. 
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A PATHE “‘MOVIE’’ INTERIOR 


The decorations of this comfortable and modern living-room are the work of Anton Grot. 
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sibilities of poster art to stimulate sales. 








Original posters displayed at the meeting of the 
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HE first annual convention of the 
National Association of Decorative 
Arts and Industries was held May 
12 at the Hotel Astor. It was an all-day 
meeting. Dr. James Parton Haney, di- 
rector of art in the high schools of New York, presided 
at the morning session; C. Victor Twiss at the 
luncheon; C. R. Clifford at the afternoon session, and 
John W. Snowden at the evening session. 
George W. Eggers, director, Art Institute, Chi- 
cago, presented a paper at 


BETTERMENT 
CONVENTION 


An Important Meeting of an Association 

That Is Destined to Be a Big Factor in 

Promoting Better Appreciation and a Wider 

Distribution of All Kinds of Better Home 
Furnishings. 


HOME 





Papers were read by Harvey M. Watts, 
of the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, on 
“National Publicity and the Way to Get 
It”; by J. Monroe Hewlett, president of 
the Architectural League, on “The Archi- 
tectural Setting of Exhibitions,” and by 
William Laurel Harris, secretary, Fine Arts Federa- 

tion, on “The Service of the Traveling Exhibition.” 
Mr. Blumenthal, in his paper, said: “Museums 
should be everywhere encouraged. Local schools in 
decorative art or corre- 





the morning session on 
“Art Museums and What 
They Could Do for the 
Association”; Mrs. John 
W. Alexander, of the 
Federated Women’s Clubs 
of America, on “The Up- 
building of the American 
Home”; Sidney Blumen- 
thal on “Better Goods for 
Better Markets” ; William 
L. Turner, of the Quaker 
Lace Co., on “The Possi- 
bilities of National Or- 
ganization.” The discus- 
cussion was led by Henry 
W. Frohne. 

At the luncheon, 
Henry J. Davison pre- 
sented a paper on “The 
Coming Renaissance” ; 
Elizabeth Marbury made 
a “National Appeal for 
Homemaking”; Alfred J. 
Talley, of the Assistant 
District-Attorney’s Office, 
New York City, talked 
upon “New York’s Inter- 
est in the Home.” The 
evening session was very interesting, held in the Archi- 
tectural League Room. It covered the subject of 
“Exhibitions and Publicity,” by John W. Snowden. 


Courtesy of The Hinson Litho. Co 
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Original poster shown at the Convention. 


spondence courses with 
near-by centers should be 
established. Lectures can 
be delivered to groups of 
home makers—women as 
well as men. The prin- 
ciples of color influence 
on the emotion, mentality 
and nerves is as important 
—nay more so—for the 
laborer returning to his 
home to rest after a day 
of toil as it is for the 
weary executive. The 
effect of proper illumina- 
tion, the right use of elec- 
tric or candle light or day- 
light is but beginning to 
be known and appreciated. 
Harmony and its sedative 
qualities ; exhilaration and 
its stimulating force are 
alike important in the 
scheme of the home 
wherever it is. How 
many are aware of it? 
“What efforts have we | 
made thus far by simple 
and comprehensible 
primers and literature as well as personal demonstra- 
tion to bring home the vital features of decorative art? 
What broad propaganda have we made to assert its 








importance both as to the need for and the best practice 


in the application of decorative art? 


“We must organize this problem. We must plan 
to spread its gospel with the enthusiasm of conviction. 


If we succeed every storekeeper dealing in materials, ° 


every representative selling them, every employee en- 
gaged in the manufacture, distribution or utilization 
must be trained and imbued with the elements of deco- 
rative art. He or she must vibrate with the joy of 
interpretation. It means combining and shaping ma- 
terial, colors, lighting schemes and imagination in right 
proportions. It means building conceptions of home 
life that are inspirational to the decorator and of 
elevating influence to the fireside dwellers. 


“Lastly, the maker of materials, be they textile, 
furniture, ornaments or articles of whatever nature— 
of real comfort or mere feasts for the eye—will have 
a vastly increased public to work for. Greater reward 
will be coupled with response to greater incentive. 
New fields of usefulness will be created for the exer- 
cise of ambitious labor and the townsmen and women 
will be finer because a greater understanding of deco- 
rative art will make for finer cities, towns and villages. 
Once the appetite for applied art is established, it 
grows by what it feeds on and we cannot fail to have 
joint result: Better Goods and Better Markets! 





“Working in close co-operation for the same pur- 
pose are the many earnest related efforts of those en- 
gaged in design, architecture and craftsmanship. 
There is first of all the Art Alliance with its aim to 
help the designer find the right field of activity. The 
use of design in conjunction with materials is here 
brought out and the possibilities revealed. 


“My own experience and that of other manufac- 
turers has shown recognition of every effort to in- 
troduce better quality and better design. Our own 
staff has been stimulated by visits to museums and ex- 
hibits and in turn by contact with the problems of the 
factory in adopting design and fitting them to the 
limitations of our products. Frequently very interest- 
ing and, in a narrow sense, original products result. 


“It is by contact with both the mechanical difficul- 
ties and the artistic view-point that our technical 
workers and designers have built up their interest, their 
enthusiasm and their achievement. Manufacturers 
must use every facility to get new inspiration into the 
minds of their co-workers. In many instances crea- 
tions of one factory or shop in this way become new 
and captivating raw material for another shop, in the 
successive creation of decorative art units. The field 
of speculation, the possibility of new creations and the 
responsive markets in this way are bound to grow 
steadily. 

“Surely with the full and thorough co-ordination 
of all these efforts large and creditable results must 


follow and a high development of national artistic taste 
must ensue. 

“The mission of the National Association of Deco- 
rative Arts and Industries is to give nation-wide im- 
petus to these manifold efforts and to help in widening 
their influence. It is a timely and highly important 
service that it is called upon to render.” 


Extracts from paper read by Dr. James Parton 
Haney, president, chairman morning session: 


“American taste and American goods to supply 
that taste are getting better, but there is opportunity for 
marked advance in both directions. The war has given 
the American people a new and broader meaning of the 
word ‘co-operation.’ It is now to be seen whether the 
art industries of America sense this meaning and can 
apply it to the upbuilding of trade. To do this there | 
must be a united effort at raising the standards of 
taste of the American home maker and the standards of 
production of the American manufacturer. 

“No lesson which the war has given to trade is 
plainer than this lesson of co-operation. ‘Joint action,’ 
‘team work,’ ‘united service,’ have all acquired a new 
significance as they have been seen operating in a hun- 
dred fields of industry. If these industries can work 
together for success in war, why not together for suc- 
cess in peace. 

“The National Association of Decorative Arts and 
Industries has been created to meet the post-war situa- 
tion. It is founded on the belief that joint action may 
be brought about on a larger scale than has ever been 
attempted in the industrial arts. It seeks, definitely, the 
two ends, named: to raise standards of taste in home 
furnishing and to raise standards of production on the 
part of our art industries. 

“In raising standards of taste it holds that a large 
number of forces hitherto scattered and independent 
may be brought together and made to work toward a 
definite end. Manufacturers and merchants are to ally 
themselves with women’s clubs, betterment societies, 
libraries, museums, and schools, in order that pride in 
better furnishing may be fostered and stimulated. 

“No appeal reaches a wider audience than one 
which invokes a keener interest in the home. Twenty 
millions of American homes serve to house one hun- 
dred million inhabitants. Each of these homes is a 
potential center in which the movement for better fur- 
nishings may be carried forward. More than a hun- 
dred trades cater to these homes, and more than a 
hundred trades should therefore lend their aid to carry 
forward the society’s service. 

“Our standards of taste in woman’s dress have 
reached high levels. The American woman is held to 
be the best dressed in the world. She realizes that her 
taste is judged by her dress. No long step is required 
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to show her that the home maker is as truly judged by 
the taste displayed in her home. While not long, this 
will be an impressive step forward». Once the great 
mass of American women decide that their homes shall 
declare their good taste, there will come a forward 
movement in the art trades such as these trades have 
never known. 

“This proposal may to some give pause, because of 
the numbers it contemplates. Yet in these very num- 
bers lies its importance. It'need be no vain wish. It is 
something which can be directly stimulated and gov- 
erned. It is an end which can be definitely brought 
about. Indeed, it is amazing that so obvious a step 
has not already been taken. The home is recognized 
as the first center of interest with the American family, 
yet the thousands of agents which cater to the home 
have never set about joint action to enable them to help 
the home maker. Each has gone about his own busi- 
ness and, seeing no mutual interest in mutual service, 
has viewed his neighbor in trade with jealousy and 
apprehension. This harmful and distrustful attitude 
this organization seeks to destroy. It preaches union 
in peace as in war. 

“It stands as an axiom of this society that any one 
activity that helps develop interest in better home fur- 
nishings helps all other agents working toward the 
same end. Thus those who make fine furniture and 
arouse an interest on the part of many to possess it, aid 
in their way those who make fine hangings and fine 
carpets, and also aid those who furnish the china and 
silver which go into the finely furnished room. 

“The second purpose of the National Association 
is stated as a desire to raise the standards of production 
on the part of industrial art manufacturers. This does 
not mean that certain manufacturers have not already 
attained high standards. It does mean, however, that 
throughout the country the education of makers of 
home furnishings must be increasingly directed toward 
refinement of their designs and advancement of their 
technical processes. 

“In some directions we have already gone far. 
Indeed, within the last year textiles have been woven 
in our own country which compare favorably with 
some of the best products of European looms. Simi- 
larly, we have long made furniture which, both in 
quantity production and in individual pieces, contrasts 
favorably with that produced by foreign makers. 
There is no question, however, that in many ways we 
lack in the arts of design. Numbers of our designers 
have been trained in foreign fields, and we have never 
developed industrial art schools properly equipped to 
turn out designers for our own industries. Too much 
of our work is copied and our designers have not 
learned how to develop fresh forms through study of 
original material in our museums, and in the great book 
of motifs which nature spreads before us. 
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“In many ways our manufacturers have still to 
raise their own standards of taste. Often in the past 
they have confused novelty with excellence and have 
attempted to capture markets by the creation of bizarre 
and unusual forms. This is style madness. It is an 
effort to achieve originality not by adherence to the 
principles which make for fine design, but by an at- 
tempt to stampede the public into purchasing furnish- 
ings which are bound to become a burden to the eye. 
The history of the art trades is filled with lamentable 
stories of storehouses filled with ‘out of date’ styles, of 
capital locked up or lost forever in material which had 
its brief day in the market and then ceased to find a 
purchaser. 

“Better standards of taste in the home can only 
proceed through merchants and manufacturers who 
have learned the fundamental lessons of what makes 
for better taste in the manufactured product. When 
this lesson is learned, there will be a demand for Amer- 
ican designers which will bring into existence the 
needed schools. It cannot be too often repeated that 
these designers can never be brought into existence 
until the manufacturing art interests of this country 
understand this national need, and act unitedly to work 
for the creation of the necessary schools. We have 
talent in this country, but talent without training can 
aid the country not at all. If our art industries are to 
depend, as they should depend, upon the creations of 
our own gifted designers, then these designers must be 
early discovered in the high schools and led toward the 
industries. They should be aided by scholarships 
founded by the manufacturers, and should be given 
opportunity in trade studios the country over, to dis- 
play their talent. Our manufacturers have a plain 
responsibility in this matter. They have shirked this 
in the past, but they must not and cannot be allowed to 
shirk it in the future. 

“Another point for which the association stands is 
more advertising and better advertising. This is 
needed to waken the interest of the public in the better 
home. Pointed lessons are to be learned in this direc- 
tion from the automobile industry. Its advertising is 
omnipresent—everywhere. It has taught the American 
people what fine design and fine furnishing mean in 
automobiles. The veriest street boy knows the pattern 
of famous cars, and lads and girls in their teens talk 
knowingly of the good points of this tonneau or of that. 

“The power of graphic illustration—good pictures 
in connection with good reading matter—has been un- 
derestimated by the trade. To raise public standards 
of taste, one must continually show better forms or 
better arrangements. The public must also be shown 
why the better is better. The lesson to be learned must 
be repeated over and over again. Even a single shop- 
keeper who is wise to recognize what a well-dressed 

(Continued on page 78.) 





SALE OF HISTORIC FURNITURE. 


pm ARLY this month a number of exquisite pieces of 


sold in New York. 


furniture, the entire Tolentino collection, was 
There were some remarkably fine 


examples, a few of the more interesting of which we 
illustrate herewith. 
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Florentine walnut armchair, Sixteenth Century. 
back, upholstered in old crimson velvet, secured with brass- 


headed nails and finished with silk fringe. 

















Florentine walnut armchair, late Sixteenth Century. Finished 


Straight 
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Venetian settee. 
with lines; beaded and scrolled borders. 





Painted decoration, the frame itself is on a white background 
{ Seats with loose, square cushions cov- 
ered with chamois and tufted. 


with silk fringe. 

















Florentine walnut chair. Straight 
back, voluted arms on turned baluster 
supports. Seat and back covered 
with fragment of Sixteenth Century 
tapestry with one huntsman on horse- 
back and one on foot. The seat is in 
a design of a vase of fruits and 
flowers. Secured with brass-headed 
nails. 
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Italian gold finished settee, Eighteenth Century. Covered with silk bro- 
cade. An unusually formed piece from the Stefano Bardini collection. 














Florentine walnut armchair, Six- 
teenth Century. Seat and back cov- 
ered with contemporary tapestry in 
design of basket of fruit and flowers. 
Finished with silk fringe. 
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Venetian carved walnut lectern, Sixteenth Century, with Florentine walnut table, Sixteenth Century. Note molded and 
revolving book rest. carved edge and wood knobs. 
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HE advent of May made considerable stir in the 
T trade, because it brought into operation the provi- 

sions of the so-called luxury tax. This tax in so 
far as it applies to house furnishings, is Section 904, of 
Revenue Act H. R. 12863. The wording of the section 
provides that “on and after May 1, 1919, there shall be 
levied, assessed, collected and paid, a tax equivalent to 
10 per cent. of so much of the amount paid for any of 
the following articles as is in excess of the price here- 
inafter specified as to each article when such article is 
sold by or for a dealer on or after such date for con- 
sumption or use.” 

(1) Carpets and rugs, including fiber, except im- 
ported and American rugs, made principally of wool 
on the amount in excess of $5 per square yard. 

(2) Picture frames on the amount in excess of 
$10 each. 

(6) Portable lighting fixtures, including lamps of 
all kinds, and lamp-shades on the amount in excess of 
$25 each. 

(c) The taxes imposed by this section shall be paid 
by the purchaser to the vendor at the time of the sale, 
and shall be collected, returned and paid to the United 
States by such vendor in the same manner as provided 
in Section 502. 

Section 502 reads as follows: “That each person 
referred to in Section 500 shall collect the amount of 
tax, if any, imposed by such section from the person 
making such payments, and shall make monthly re- 
turns under oath in duplicate, and pay the taxes so 
collected, and the taxes imposed upon it, under sub- 
division C or D of Section 501, to the collector of the 
district in which the principal office or place of busi- 
ness is located.” 

It is still a matter of opinion as to just how these 
taxes shall be handled by the merchant who collects 
them. 

The law requires that the customer shall be in- 
formed that the tax is a part of the purchase price; and 
the proportion of the purchase price which is the tax 
must be definitely stated. The purchaser, of course, 
does not come in contact with the federal officials and 
therefore the entire responsibility rests with the vendor, 
just as the responsibility for the collection rests with 
him. 

The misfortune of the law is that these things 
while covered are not exactly specified. We are ad- 
vised, however, by a federal authority, that the mer- 
chant is required to make a definite return of the tax 
(see Section 502), although the Government has no 
concern as to the method he pursues in keeping a 
record. 

There is no definite pronouncement concerning re- 
duced prices. For instance, in the carpet provision, the 
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limit under which no tax will be assessed is $5 per 
square yard. This would mean that on a three-quarter 
carpet, any price in excess of $3.75 per running yard 
would be subject to a tax of 10 per cent., not a high 
price as carpet prices go. 

In handling large contracts, the regular price of 
carpets is often cut to a much reduced price, and spe- 
cial sales also often result in carpets being sold at prices 
considerably below the regular price. There is no 
means of determining whether in such an event the 
Government would consider a reduction which would 
eliminate the tax as an evasion of the law. 

In view of the strict differentiation between car- 
pets and rugs there may be some controversy in defin- 
ing a rug that is made of carpet. It is a well-known 
fact that much of the carpet retailed by the yard is 
made into rugs before it reaches the home of the con- 
sumer. We have been informed that the question as 
to whether or not such sales will be classified as rugs 
will depend upon the form of the article the customer 
buys. If bought as carpet to be subsequently made 
into a rug, the sale will be a sale of carpet, but if the 
rug has previously been made from carpet strips. and 
is sold as a rug it will not be subject to tax. 

There are other indefinite considerations which 
might operate to cause considerable inconvenience 
apart from the purely legal provisions which must be 
complied with, and until test cases and Treasury deci- 
sions have made all of these things clear, the trade is 
bound to be more or less disturbed. 





PATENTING A CURTAIN PROCESS. 


HE following notice issued by the Mills & Gibb 

Corp., as a protection against the imitation of their 
popular Point de Marne curtains, is, to say the least, a 
step in the right direction for the betterment of trade 
conditions : 

“We have applied for patents on the special 
process for making Point de Marne curtains. 

“Point de Marne curtains are distinctive and 
original—an achievement of the Sherwood drapery 
line. 

“Their success having attracted the attention of 
imitators, impels us to protect our rights in our ex- 
clusive process of manufacture. 

“Imitators are therefore warned that they will be 
liable to infringement proceedings.” 


ECENT incorporations at Albany include Mon- 

tanari, Inc., New York. Furniture, upholstering, 

etc. Capital, $15,000. Incorporators: Adonis Mon- 
tanari, C. H. Chamberlain, C. W. Rice, New York. 
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Upholstery Association of America, held at the 

Hotel Astor, on the evening of April 25, was a 
wonderful success. This .was the first affair of the 
association to which ladies had been invited, and in 
consequence the banquet was arranged on a much more 
elaborate scale than anything they had ever previously 
attempted. 

The list of speakers included president George 
McGeachin; toastmaster, Sidney Blumenthal ; Senator 
Boise Penrose, of Pennsylvania; Governor Edge, of 
New Jersey; Governor Allen, of Kansas; Hon. Dr. 
Chilien Tsur; and State Controller E. M. Travis. 

As is indicated in the title by which the banquet 
was announced, the trend of thought in all the speeches 
was along the lines of what peace meant and its effect 
upon the reconstruction of business in the United 
States, and in the world at large. 

Over six hundred members and friends were in 
attendance, and by hearty applause indicated their 
satisfaction with the constructive sentiments expressed 
by the various speakers. 

The list of invited guests included: Major-Gen- 
eral Robert Alexander, Hon. Henry J. Allen, Hon. E. 
E. Beidleman, Hon. Edward N. Breitung, Horace 
Cheney, Hon. Champ Clark, C. R. Clifford, Hon. Fred 
J. Coxe, Hon. Wm. E. Crow, Colonel William J. Dono- 
van, Hon. Walter E. Edge, Hon. Bert M. Fernald, 
Hon. Henry M. Goldfogle, Hon. George S. Graham, 
Hon. Will H. Hays, Richard Hudnut, Hon. Hiram W. 
Johnson, Arthur J. Lewy, S. H. Liberman, Harry S. 
McDevitt, George McGeachin, Hon. D. ‘W. Mulrane, 
Robert Nixon, Hon. Boise Penrose, Michael F. Phelan, 
Sir William Reid, Colonel Myron W. Robinson, Joseph 
C. Rodgers, Julius Siegbert, Hon. Wm. C. Sproul, 
Leonard S. Stein, Hon. John G. Townsend Jr., Hon. 
E. M. Travis, Hon. Dr. Chilien Tsur. 

With the success achieved by the association in the 
holding of this banquet, a standard has been set which 
will be difficult to surpass, but through it the Uphol- 
stery Association has taken a position of national im- 
portance which should make it an influence in all mat- 
ters which affect the upholstery and allied industries. 


, | ‘HE Peace and Reconstruction Banquet of the 
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A banquet of this kind is not carried through success- 
fully without a great deal of hard work, and it was only 
by the whole-souled enthusiasm of president Mc- 
Geachin, supported by the following energetic com- 
mittee that this noteworthy achievement was realized: 

Banquet Committee—A. M. Barbe, Lester Bond, 
S. Blumenthal, Geo. E. Colon, M. E. Wormser, Leon 
King, N. R. Wilkes. 

Reception Committee—S. S. Anhalt, Morris Bern- 
hard, Jos. Blankemeyer, Geo. A. Bomann, Andrew 
Brogan, H. W. Burton, J. P. Callahan, Thos. A. 
Cawthra, Joseph Cavanagh, S. H. Collins, John Com- 
mins, C. R. Clifford, H. DeGoff, J. J. Farley, D. M. 
Fernandes, Norman Findlay, Martin B. Fowler, 
Arthur J. Fox, Leon S. Fox, Paul Gadebusch, Geo. 
Gardner, Thos. Gurry, John C. Gifkins, Harry B. Hall, 
M. L. Havey, Charles Hazen, William Horan, W. 
Hungate, Harold Johnson, Henry Jung, James Kur- 
nicki, T. J. Laflin, Wm. M. Lawton, Frank F. Lyons, H. 
R. McKenzie, Geo. H. McLaughlin, W. J. McNab, Abe 
Max, James Millen, Geo. J. Martin, James Munro, R. 
T. Montague, Montague Platt, Henry T. Price, F. F. 
Purdy, Sanford T. Reilly, Henry Reubel, F. W. Rich- 
ardson, M. H. Rogers, John M. Roche, G. Rosenfeld, 
W. E. Rosenthal, P. J. Scherer, Harry E. Scripture, 
Chas. H. Sellon, John W. Snowden, I. Solomon, J. W. 
Stephenson, Geo. Stevenson, Geo. Stirling, S. J. Stro- 
heim, J. L. Swope, R. D. H. Vroom, Sam Ward, B. J. 
Wasserman, M. R. Westervelt, E. J. Wingert, Charles 
H. Wiley. 





HELP THE BOYS TO RE-EMPLOYMENT. 


HERE are a great many active young men now 

coming out of the service who were formerly en- 
gaged in some connection with interior furnishing lines. 

We are receiving applications from these men for 
positions in the trade, and we are anxious to assist in 
placing them. If-firms needing such men will advise 
us of their needs we will be very glad to place such 
information at the disposal of those seeking employ- 
ment. Help us to help the boys by letting us know 
your needs. 
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Description of Rooms Decorated by a “Movie” Decorator. Who Possesses the 
Ability to Create Harmonious Settings Which Are Beautiful and “Unstagy.” 


OOD decoration is not merely a matter of the 
selection and arrangement of furniture, drap- 
eries, ornamentation, etc. A room decorated 

with the consideration of only these accessories in the 
decorator’s mind may, when finished, be a handsome 
room but it will lack that human quality which is essen- 
tial to make a room wear well and remain livable over 
a long period of time. A decorator must embody in his 
woik something of the characters and personalities of 
his clients, making his rooms, so to speak, belong to 
them. 

The problem confronting the stage decorator or 
the decorator employed by the moving-picture producer 
is somewhat different. He may, to a certain extent, 
neglect the personalities of the characters portrayed, 
but he must create interiors more or less in harmony 
with the action of the 
play or picture or in 
‘artistic contrast to it. 





The pictures for 
which interiors illustrat- 
ing this article were 
made were melodramas 
of high quality, the 
characters people of 
wealth and the action 
comparatively quiet. - 
And how Mr. Grot suc- 
ceeded in designing the 
proper interiors can best 
be learned from an ex- 
amination of the pictures 
themselves. 

Considering these 
interiors just by them- 
selves, their interesting 
quality is obvious. The small illustration on this page 
shows a graceful handling of an entrance hall and 
doorway. Note the positions of piano, lamps, mirror 
and bench in the farther room so arranged that beyond 
the doorway a well-balanced picture of careful furnish- 
ing meets the eye. 

On page 38 is an excellent hallway treated dif- 
ferently from the way hallways in most city dwellings 
(at least those of the “movies”) are treated. There 
is no confusion, no superabundance of furnishings, no 
walls darkened and shrouded by too many heavy 
tapestries. Yet there is nothing wanting, no lack of 
essentials, and all is arranged to give the effect of good 
furnishing, minus tiresome and eye-wearying details. 

The library on page 67 is an old-fashioned type of 





A beautifully handled doorway. 


room, but here again the decorator has exhibited his 
skill in preserving atmosphere while injecting the 
modern note of simplicity. A decade ago, this room 
would have contained double the amount of furniture, 
and innumerable objéts d’art, beautiful in themselves, 
but meaningless because of their profusion. But the 
room, as it is, is devoid of unpleasant crowding and 
that museum appearance which used invariably to be 
found in such rooms on the stage and in private houses. 





THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
CONVENTION. 
N VARIOUS public questions affecting the arts, the 
4 American Federation of Arts has taken an active 
interest and has wielded a strong influence for their 
adequate and satisfac- 
tory solution. The Fed- 
eration has urged that 
_ industrial art be included 
in all schemes of voca- 
tional education and that 
the Design Registration 
Bill be passed by Con- 
gress. In recent months 
the Federation has been 
actively engaged in an 
interesting campaixn for 
good design in war ma- 
terials, the publications 
on the subject having 
reached many thousands 
of persons, institutions, 
and the attention of or- 
ganizations, periodicals 
and others interested in 
the subject. In addition to a large and influential gen- 
eral committee, regional sub-committees and many pro- 
fessional advisers have been appointed for the aid and 
convenience of those in different parts of the country 
who wish specific and professional advice. 

The tenth annual convention of the Federation 
will be held at the Metropolitan Museum of Art, com- 
mencing May 15 at 10 a. M., with a discussion on 
“War Memorials,” continued in the afternoon meeting 
at 2 p. M.; two sessions on Friday, May 16, at 10 a. o., 
a discussion on “The Peace Program of the Federa- 
tion,” at 2 p. M., on “Art and Labor.” Saturday, May 
17, 10 a. m., “Art and the Nation.” The Federation 
has 224 chapters, had traveling exhibitions in 100 cities, 
and twenty-five illustrated lectures on constant circuit. 
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THE BUYERS AND SALESMEN 





H. FENNING has been placed in charge of the 
basement upholstery department of Gimbel Bros., suc- 
ceeding S. S. Kaufman, whose resignation took place 
last month. 

A. B. Pauty, formerly buyer for Rader & Bros., 
Easton, Pa., has opened up a studio of his own at 252 
Spring Garden Street, Easton, Pa., under the title of 
the United Furniture Stores. 

H. S. Morrorp has been appointed buyer for the 
upholstery and drapery department of The Minch & 
Eisenbrey Co. Mr. Morford has had an extensive ex- 
perience as a decorative salesman, and he will be as- 
sisted by Mr. Louis T. Bertle, also a decorative sales- 
man, who will devote his time chiefly to contract work. 

Harry K. Grecory, associated with Mr. Anhalt 
at Gimbel Bros. for the last six years, has been chosen 
to succeed Mr. Duffy in the Philadelphia department. 
Mr. Gregory, prior to his engagement with Gimbel 
Bros. was for eight years with Stern Bros., and a year 
in Altman’s decorating department. Previously, he 


had been employed by English concerns, being three 
and a half years with Waring & Gillow, of London, 
associated with Mr. Lock. He assumed his new duties 
in the Philadelphia department on May 5, taking with 
him the good wishes of a host of friends he has made 
in New York. 

Robert C. Martin, the well-known lace-curtain 
salesman, for several years with the Bromley Mfg. Co., 
resigned this month. His future plans are not an- 
anounced. 

John S. Gaa, well known on the Pacific Coast, in 
connection with Julius Berbecker & Co., and Daly & 
Morin, Ltd., has joined the selling force of Green- 
shields Limited, Montreal, and will cover the Pacific 
Coast territory, making his home either in Vancouver 
or Calgary. On Mr. Gaa’s leaving this territory some 
time ago his friends in the trade presented him with a 
gold watch, an incident which indicates his popularity 
in this territory. 

John Perry, who formerly traveled the West for 
Greenshields Limited, is moving to Montreal to cover 
Ontario and Quebec. 








THE ADJOINING ILLUSTRATIONS. 


HE two floor lamps here shown, selected from the 

new creations by the Hasbrouck-Bergen Co:, are 
not only artistic in workmanship on both fixture and 
shade, but display a wealth of rich material with beauti- 
ful color harmonies that should meet the approval of 
the high-class trade. one 

The shades are made of heavy changeable taffeta 
silk, one in rose gold with blue in the oval panels-is 
entirely covered with gold net and trimmed with 
French flowers made of silk and fine: gold cloth; a 
beautiful light effect is gained by the lining, a flame - 
colored silk. The other shade has no floral decoration 
but is wonderfully effective both with and without the 
light because of the richness of its make-up.- Laven- - 
der rose silk with a lining of heavy gold habutai silk is 
covered on the dome with gold-tinsel net, while genuine 
Calais lace in gold covers the skirt. The trimmings 
are of moss edging and gold lace gimp. 

The bases are hand carved, finished- in Spanish 
sold with red clay showing through, the more elaborate 
fixture showing Italian Sgraffito decorations. 


MDECENT incorporations at Albany include -Fer- 
AX dinand X. Castelli, Inc., New York, textiles, 
Turkish rugs and carpets. Capital, $200,000. The-in- 
corporators are Avraam E. Kazan, Ferdinand X. 
Castelli and Eugene A. Manning. 


HE Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy De- 
partment, will on May 27 open bids for supplying - 
carpets and rugs at both East and West coast: yards. 











THE HOME BETTERMENT CONVENTION. 
(Continued from page 71.) 
window can do, and repeatedly fills his own with well- 
designed rooms, can affect the point of view of an 
entire town. 


“What has been said of better window displays is 
equally true of advertising in other forms. The in- 
dustrial arts of the country may aid the magazines 
which cater to home interests both by better displays 
on their advertising pages and by better individual ex- 
amples reproduced with their letterpress. Co-operative 
effort guided by this society can lead to the publication 
of many special articles, stimulating the public to a 
keener interest in home furnishings. These articles 
should not look to the exploitation of individual prod- 
ucts, but should seek to arouse an interest in well- 
designed furniture from our own factories, and textiles 
and carpets from our own looms. 

“We have heard so much of things ‘made abroad’ 
that there are many who doubt whether we have the 
ability to manufacture as good material within our own 
borders. We, undoubtedly, have the ability. We are 
undoubtedly making many furnishings of the very first 
rank. We have not, however, made it plain to our 
American public that this is the fact. This association 
stands as an organization which will seek to make this 
fact plain, not through any one channel, but through 
many different channels. 

“Tt is plain from what has been stated that the 
service which this society seeks to do is truly national. 
It is a service which does not look to any one industry, 
or to any one group of industries. It seeks to make its 
work effective through a general movement which will 
serve to stimulate local movements in every commun- 
ity. It seeks to aid the purchaser just as it seeks to 
aid the manufacturer, the jobber, or local merchant.. It 
would initiate a country-wide campaign, and it recog- 
nizes that to make this campaign a success it must have 
the best brains of the art industries behind it. It must 
also have the substantial support of manufacturing in- 
terests if it is to be successfully financed. A national 
movement of this kind cannot be carried forward with 
a few hundreds or even a few thousands of dollars. 
The united art trades of the country stand to profit by 
it, and these trades should join in supporting an organi- 
zation which makes so directly for their advancement. 

“With this definite end in view and with the pro- 
gram which has here been outlined, it is surely asking 


igmal) little of the industrial art interests of the country that 


they stand behind the organization and finance it in 
such fashion that it shall have at least three years of 
active life and energy guaranteed. This time is neces- 
1) sary that it may make its value plain. If given this 
5) opportunity, the association will undoubtedly so firmly 
x establish itself that all who benefit by it will see that 
li it is placed on a permanent foundation. 





“The art trades of this country have at this 
moment an unexampled opportunity to aid themselves 
and the communities they serve. Co-operation was the 
word used in introducing this address. Co-operation is 
the way, and the only way, in which these multifarious 
interests can make their forces effective to their own 
benefit, and that of home makers throughout the land.” 


Extracts from paper read by C. R. Clifford, chair- 
man, afternoon session: 


“You have heard in the morning and luncheon ses- 
sions a number of able papers indicating the co- 
operative. spirit of the educational organizations and 
museums. You have listened to appeals from Miss 
Marbury and Mrs. Alexander indicating the attitude of 
the Women’s Clubs. ; 

“You have heard District-Attorney Talley, who 
views the betterment of the home from a sociological 
standpoint, for the city government is interested in 
our movement in the realization that better homes make 
for better citizenship. 

“You have heard a number of business men discuss 
the subject of ‘Better Goods and Better Markets’ and 
the ‘Possibilities of National Organization.’ And now 
I am supposed to tell you how to correlate these 
theories and forces and bring as results satisfactory 
alike to the art world and the business world. 

“This association with the responsibilities before 
it, must be first and last a business organization, in no 
degree usurping the functions of any other organiza- 
tions affiliated with us, but rather supporting them and 
bringing to them greater results through the methods 
we will adopt. 

“The New York office of the association should be, 
as I see it, the ‘clearing house,’ the headquarters under 
a competent, active secretary. Just as a business firm 
opens sales agencies, so we should establish our 
agencies by dividing our membership throughout the 
country into local chapters, separately organized and 
officered, and made up of the retailers of carpets, up- 
holstery goods, furniture, lighting fixtures, pictures and 
anything else that enters into the furnishing of the 
home. And to foster development in these localities, 
the local chapters should undertake the following 
activities : 

“First. The development of a large local meimber- 
ship which shall include representatives of the art 
museums, school boards, art societies and libraries. 

“Second. The enlistment of the interest of the city 
government on the general theory that better homes 
make for better citizenship. 

“Third. The organization of annual and semi- 
annual local home betterment exhibitions. 

“Fourth. The inauguration of household art de- 
partments in the weekly newspapers. 
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“Fifth. The establishment of local lecture courses 
with traveling exhibits like those that will be shown to 
you to-night at the Architectural League. 

“Sixth. The active co-operation of the Women’s 
Clubs. 

“Here are six distinct activities for the local chap- 
ters and I would like to dwell upon some of them 
separately. 

“Our trade as a whole has been sadly remiss in its 
effort to foster public enthusiasm. The automobile 
manufacturers have kept the public mind alive to the 
subject of the automobile by their annual shows in 
every city of importance in the United States. The 
same with the flower shows, fashion shows, sportsmen 
shows, motor boat and even poultry shows. It would 
be an easy matter for our local chapters to give exhibi- 
tions of a home betterment character, and in the 
further effort to reach the public, I believe that the 
daily press would gladly co-operate. 


“Which brings us to a consideration of this par- 
ticular activity of the local chapter. 


“We pick up the Sunday papers and find whole 
pages devoted to the building of a house, but nothing 
to the furnishing of a house. Every weekly paper has 
its real estate or building departments and tells you 
how to build a cottage or bungalow; turn the page and 
you find whole sections on motoring, fashion, dress, 
the drama, the kitchen, sanitation, bee culture, hen cul- 
ture, horticulture, but notwithstanding the fact that the 
subject of home furnishings is one that appeals to every 
woman that has an iota of domesticity or sentiment in 
her composition, not a line is to be found in any of the 
great daily papers of the country to stir the enthusiasm 
or arouse the imagination for Art in the Home. 

“Here is a tremendous influence’ awaiting us. 
Nothing has ever been done to stimulate this form of 
publicity. I cannot conceive that a newspaper editor 
would decline to publish a department on interior fur- 
nishings if requested by the various dealers of his city, 
backed up by the betterment societies, art societies, 
womens’ clubs and museums; and with such a depart- 
ment in hundreds of Sunday papers, a tremendous 
stimulus would be given to increase public interest in 
our subject. 

“The Board of Education should be interested. 
There is no logical reason why the public schools of 
our country should teach manual training, domestic 
science, kitchen hygiene and cooking, and with the ex- 
ception of the larger schools, give no consideration to 
the study of art in the home. 

“You will note that I place some heavy responsi- 
bilities on the local associations, but no heavier than I 
put upon the Home Office. 

“First. We have something to sell—a great serv- 
ice. The service of the museums and art societies, and 
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it should be the function of the New York office execu- 
tives to discover to what degree they may help us with 
traveling exhibits, lectures, and examples. 

“Second. It will be up to us to discover to what 
degree the motion-picture industries will co-operate. 
The biggest film producers are much interested in the 
movement—they want our co-operation in the making 
of the right kind of interiors, and we want their co- 
operation in educating their enormous public to the 
purchase of the things for the right kind of interiors. 

“Third. We should discover to what degree a pub- 
licity campaign will help the out-of-town dealers ; be- 
cause, I believe that the work at. headquarters should 
be principally in the line of sales promotion. 


“It will be one of the duties of our secretary to pro- 
vide our out-of-town members with good advertising, 
the work of an expert at a small expense pro rata. We 
can then furnish an immense service in posters alone. 
A New York dry goods store a few years ago spent a 
thousand dollars in preparing posters announcing fur- 
niture, drapery or home furnishings sales, distributing 
them throughout the establishment to attract the atten- 
tion of simply its own clientele, and the results justified 
re-ordering the second year on a larger scale. 


“Tf these posters simply preaching the doctrine of 
better furnishings were made in quantities and dis- 
tributed to out-of-town dealers, they could be furnished 
to each dealer for 1 per cent. of the present cost. 
Think it over, 1 per cent. the cost that a New York 
department store is willing to pay for this same service 
which does not quote prices or give details but simply 
suggests the idea of better furnishings for the stimula- 
tion of business. 


“As an idea of the value of this poster service, I 
would say that there are several thousand dealers in 
the country that pay for the posters that the Remington 
Co., the Columbia Graphophone Co. and the Edison 
Co. issue and distribute. They are not sent out gratui- 
tously by these organizations, and the fact that the 
dealer is willing to pay for them shows that they make 
for better business. 


“Now, then, as to the administrative machinery. A 
man that starts in business, no matter how great his 
ideas, cannot establish an efficiency system at the out- 
start that will handle big things. He has to grow to 
them. 


“If we can in the first year establish a reasonable 
number of local chapters, we will have demonstrated 
the possibilities of this movement and will be justified 
then in putting more capital into the enterprise. 

“To some degree the publicity end can be self-sup- 
porting. Much of the preliminary work of the next 
year will have to be in the nature of experimental work 
to determine definitely the needs of the Local Chapter, 
and I suggest the appointment of committees covering 





all of these activities to report their recommendations 
to the executive board. 

“IT have outlined the work of six activities of the 
local chapter for the analysis of which there should be 
six committees. I would also appoint a committee to 
consider museum service, film service, publicity serv- 
ice—in all nine committees—thus organizing an ad- 
ministrative department that shall report to the execu- 
tive board. 

“And I would add still another committee, making 
the tenth committee a committee on membership, made 
up of representatives of the Commercial Traveler 
Associations. Every live-wire salesman will be keen to 
Think what it 
would mean if this army of missionaries representing 
all of the business lines that we cover would preach the 
doctrine of local associations to every buyer, decorator 
and dealer in every city and town they visited. 

“TI believe that these men are the logical agencies 
through which to secure a vast membership, because 
this organization is a constructive organization and the 
live-wire salesman will bank heavily upon any plan to 
stimulate sales at its source and move the merchandise 
that they have placed with the buyer more rapidly. 

“Take them into your confidence. Organize them 
into the membership committee. 

“We have a big proposition to sell and they are the 
men who will be the first to appreciate the value of it.” 
RESUME. 

In the morning session, George W. Eggers, di- 
rector of the Art Institute, Chicago, told of the work 
which they were doing with traveling exhibits and 
promised the hearty co-operation of the institute. 

Mrs. John W. Alexander followed with a paper 
upon the “Upbuilding of the American Home.” 

William L. Turner, of the Quaker Lace Co., spoke 
on the “Possibilities of National Organization.” Mr. 
Turner spoke informally and to the point, and it is a 
great pity that there was no stenographic report of his 


appreciate the punch in this movement. 


speech and no copy; it made a deep impression upon 
the audience. At a later date, we hope to secure notes 
of his address and reproduce it. 

The meeting was brought to a close by a talk by 
Henry W. Frohne on the scope and plans of the or- 
ganization. 

C. Victor Twiss presided at the luncheon, attended 
by a hundred people, who were much interested in the 
address of Henry J. Davison, the appeal of Elizabeth 
Marbury and the talk of Alfred J. Talley, Assistant 
District-Attorney, on “New York’s Interest in the 
Home.” 

The afternoon session was open to discussion, 
George McGeachin, Walter Weeden, Sidney S. Anhalt, 
Nathan Ullman, John W. Snowden, and Michael 
Phelan, participating. 

The evening session was largely given over to 





William Laurel Harris, who illustrated with slides 





many interesting phases of modern furnishings. 


John 


W. Snowden presided and 


introduced 


Harvey M. Watts, of the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, 


and J. Monroe Hewlett as speakers. 


Subsequently, 


Mr. Snowden and Sidney Blumenthal talked of the 
fabrics shown on the walls from a technical stand- 


point. 


The meeting closed with the introduction of the 


newly elected president, A. E. Lyons. 


His remarks 


were warmly received, and the opinion was universal 
that the association had chosen the right man for the 


job. 


NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
DECORATIVE ARTS AND INDUSTRIES. 


President, A. E. Lyons; vice-president, William 
H. Gay; treasurer, William Laurel Harris; secretary 


to be appointed. 


Executive committee, John W. Snowden, Gecrge 
McGeachin, Mrs. John W. Alexander, Joseph Breck, 
Nathan Ullman, C. Victor Twiss, Horace Cheney, H. 
B. Frohne, Salo Stroheim, Thomas Gurry, C. R. 


Clifford. 


List of charter members up to the close of the 


convention: 


J. W. Gillis Co. 

J. H. Thorp & Co. 

Graffin & Dolson 

Cheney Bros. 

Stead & Miller Co. 

Quaker Lace Co. 

Royal Furn. Co. 

Century Furn. Co. 

John Sloane 

Flint & Kent 

L. Bamberger & Co. 

Clifford & Lawton 

Wm. A. French Furn. Co. 

Amy Ferris 

Howard R. T. Radcliffe Co. 

Taylor Carpet Co. 

H. B. Wiggins Sons Co. 

Persian Rug Mfry. 

Ullman Mfg. Co. 

Reinthal & Newman 

E. J. Schwab Mfg. Co. 

Illinois Moulding Co. 

Sidney Blumenthal Co. 

McDonald Moulding Co. 

F. Zimmerman Co. 

Jos. Klicka Co. 

Vilas-Harsha Mfg. Co. 

Doubleday, Page & Co. 

Campbell Art Co. 

H. Libor Co. 

Mueller Bros. Art & Mfg. 
Co. 

Geo. C. Mages Co. 

Grand Rapids Chair Co. 

Imperial Furn. Co. 

Berkey & Gay Furn. Co. 

Phoenix Furn. Co. 

Johnson Furn. Co. 

Peru Chair Works 

Hastings Table Co. 

Hubbard, Eldredge & Miller 


Stroheim & Romann 


Witcombe, McGeachin & Co. 


Edgewater Tap. Mills 





Wm. A. Vogel 
Elmore Studios 
Heyworth Campbell 
Charles H. Naylor 
Huger Elliott 

c/o Museum of Fine Arts 

(Boston) 
James Munro 
John B. Holtzclaw 
John W. Stephenson 
Moulding & Pict. Frame Mfrs. 
C. F. Murrary-Smith Co. 
Framed Picture Mfrs. Assn. 
Gen’l Assn. of Moulding Mfrs. 
Nova Scotia Furn. Co., Ltd. 
F. A. Gummer 
Johnston-Kurtz Co. 
C. K. Whitner & Co. 
J. R. Bader Furn. Co. 
Jos. P. McHugh & Son 
T. Eaton Co., Ltd. 
Dean-Hicks Co. 
H. M. Bullard Co. 
Parker-Gardner Co. 
Lockwood Bros. Co. 
Humboldt Furn. Co. 
A. C. Titus Co. 
Charles E. Spratt 
Elsa M. Oppenheimer 
M. W. Hubbard (Halle Bros.) 
Frank Alvah Parsons 
Simmons Col. Library 
John F. Patching 
Stanley W. Laubach 
Walter R. Fuller 
James Parton Haney 
Wm. Laurel Harris 
Watkins Bros., Inc. 
Comrad Schmitt 
Charles J. Feist 
Schachne Studios 
Harry L. Moses 
Kespohl-Mohrenstacher Co. 
Ralph D. Morse 
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Orinoka Mills 

F. Schumacher & Co. 
Arthur H. Lee & Sons 
John Miller & Co. 

Moss Rose Mfg. Co. 
Josiah Wedgewood & Son 
A. Theo. Abbott & Co. 

E. C. Carter & Son 

Elms & Sellon 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
Black & Boyd Mfg. Co. 
Patchogue Mfg. Co. 
Robert Graves Co. 
Abraham & Straus 

Arden Studios 

Carvalho Bros. 

Wm. A. French & Co. 
King Mantel & Furn. Co. 
E. C. Denaux 

Halle Bros. Co. 


George Leland Hunter 

John K. Burch 

Sydnor & Hundley, Inc. 

Michael H. Phelan 

Henry J. Davison 

George Lockhart Co. 

Nicolas Hémance 

Reliable Furn. Mfg. Co. 

Carl Sotcheck & Co. 

Crocker Chair Co. 

Anita de Campi 

H. Lauter Co. 

Charles Bolte 

Theodore F. Miller 

S. T. Unger 

Robert G. Paule 

Mountain Community 

George Zimmerman 

Sanford Shops, Inc. 

Charles J. Griffin 

Barker Bros. Gustave M. Fauser 

Friedman Bros. Noser Studio 

Ramsey, Lyon & Humphreys Harry F. Margwarth 

W. F. Bordier Wm: B. Banks 

Myrtle A. Lord Chamberlayne, Inc. 

M. H. Rogers L. M. Torraine 

fae H. Kier Samuel Greenstein & Sons 

gts sores Vigilant Mills 

Andrew Geyer Co. Molly Nye Gammons 

Janne & Meyer G Victor Twiss 

John E. Fanning Assoc. Tile Mfrs. Assoc. 
Elsie Lord Bradford 


Robert Fraser Co. 
O. E. Mertz Co. Fred H. Screaton 





VICTORY LOAN GOES OVER TOP. 
NY one who attended the opening meeting of the 
Liberty Loan Committee of the Upholstery and 
Lace Curtain Division and listened to the enthusiasm 
of Sidney Blumenthal, chairman of the committee, had 
no misgivings as to the success this division would 
achieve. On May 1 the members of the division were 
informed that it had passed 50 per cent. of its quota for 
the loan, and was first in the ranks of the interior 
furnishings group by a large margin. 

It is with considerable satisfaction that we report 
the following figures: 

Art Dealers and Allied Trades, $3,155,750; Car- 
pets and Rugs, $2,854,150; Decorators, $2,569,550; 
Furniture, $2,700,000; Upholstery and Lace Curtains, 
$3,631,050—a total of $14,910,500, exceeding their 
quota by over $5,000,000. 

During the progress of the campaign considerable 
stimulus was created by the holding of a victory festi- 
val on behalf of the various committees of the- Interior 
Furnishing Trades at the Metropolitan Opera House 
on May 7. The program included musical selections, 
by the Victor Herbert Orchestra, addresses by Samuel 
W. Fairchild, vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, State of New York; the Hon. Bainbridge Colby, 
Major-General Robert Alexander, of the 77th Division, 
musical numbers by grand opera stars, cartooning by 
Neysa McMein, and “Rube” Goldberg, while Marie 
Dressler and Julius Tannen led the sale of bonds from 
the stage. 

An active campaign was carried out by a corps of 
salesmen and saleswomen throughout the house, and 
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over $7,000,000 in pledges was realized, this sum being 
divided among the various committees represented. 

The committees participating in the general group, 
known as the Interior Furnishing Trade, were headed 
by the following chairmen: 

Art Dealers and Allied Trades, Garret H. Smith, 
acting chairman; Carpets and Rugs, Col. Bennet H. 
Tobey, chairman; Decorators, John Sloane, chairman ; 
Furniture, Eugene J. Orsenigo, chairman; Upholstery 
and Lace Curtains, Sidney Blumenthal, chairman. 





SHORTAGE OF NETS. 
EPORTS from Plauen state that the lace weavers 
are being paid two marks per hour, which is four 
times the rate paid before the war. 

Swiss manufacturers are still suffering from lack 
of material. One large concern during the war was 
only able to obtain one case of net from England dur- 
ing a period of fifteen months. 





OLIVER CARROLL ZELL. 


fakes CARROLL ZELL JR., decorator, who 
has just been released from the service, has re- 


opened his studio at Baltimore, but at a new location, 
519 North Charles Street. 


W. SQUIRES CO., INC., is the name of a new 

* concern of selling agents, headed by H. W. 

Squires, well-known metropolitan salesman, and located 

at 27 East Twenty-second Street. The firm will act as 

representatives of mill accounts in associated lines con- 
nected with the upholstery field. 
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BartLeTt—W. E. Bartlett, of Stern Bros.’ uphol- 
stery department, returned recently from Europe. 

Dar_inc—Charles Darling, on a hasty trip from 
the Pacific Coast, was glad of the opportunity he had 
of meeting many of his friends at the Upholstery Asso- 
ciation banquet. 

Bassett—The wedding of Henry Bassett Jr. to 
Miss Dorothy Foster Morris took place in Bala, Pa., 
on April 30. Mr. Bassett is a son of Henry Bassett, of 
the firm of Bassett, McNab & Co., Philadelphia, and 
was recently taken into the firm. 

Sim—Francis Stuart Sim, representing Gibson 
sros. & Co., Glasgow, has just completed a very ex- 
tensive trip covering the principal cities of the United 
States and Canada in the interest of his firm. He 
will sail for home May 17. 

CaMPBELL—Arthur A. Campbell, representing the 
W. W. Campbell Co., Ltd., of Sydney, N. S. W., will 
arrive in New York early in June and writes us that 
he will be very much interested in the purchase of fur- 
niture, cretonnes, draperies, tapestries, carpets and up- 
holstery hardware. He may be reached by addressing 
him in care of the Guaranty Trust Co., 140 Broadway, 
New York City. While they are a firm for buying 
goods, they are also going to open an agency in New 
South Wales for the sale of desirable lines. 

Cross-——Captain H. H. Cross, son of Joseph Cross, 
well known in the trade as the buyer for Strawbridge 
& Clothier, is now at Camp Jackson, Columbia, S. C. 
For a young man, he has had an unusually bright 
career. He was assistant quartermaster in the 38th 
Division. When this division was broken up in rance 
he was appointed as aide on the staff of General Hlowze 
and went with him to the Rhine with the Third Army 
of Occupation. When the 80th Division returned 
home he was quartermaster. 








STATEMENT oF THE OwNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIncULATION, etc., required 
by the Act of Congress of August 24, 1912, of Tue Upnotsterer anv INTERIOR 
Decorator, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1919. 

State or New Yor« . 
County or New Yorx 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared William M. Lawton, who, having been duly sworn accord- 
ing to law deposes and says that he is one of the owners of THe Uprno.sTerer AND 
Interton Decorator, and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business manager are: 


Publisher, Clifford & Lawton.......cccscecccccccess 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Editor, John W. Stephenson.......................373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
meee Tae, G. Th. CHOON. cc cccceccvssevscceccs 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
Business Manager, W. M. Lawton............. pcceces 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 


That the owners are: (Give names and addresses of individual owners, or, 
if a corporation, give its name and the names and addresses of stockholders 
owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the total amount of stock.) 

CE We Dn d nnwcdececannvenardeneeeenas vere 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
OR SR 7 RRP ee ee 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
We Oe Nc 6 rhb wisncbeKkvnsdd dekinwees ean anene 373 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 

That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: None. 

That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 
and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, but also, 
in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of 
the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary ‘relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and secur- 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion, has any interest, direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 

Wm. M. Lawron. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of March, 1919. 

Seal. Wma. J. Fiscuer, 
(My commission expires March 30, 1920.) 








STURZENEGGER—Robert Sturzenegger, of Sturze- 
negger & Tanner, St. Gall lace manufacturers, is visit- 
ing the New York establishment of his concern. Mr. 
Sturzenegger reports an increasing demand for Swiss 
curtains, and anticipates that they will soon receive a 
more liberal supply of materials used in their manu- 
facture. There is no likelihood of wages being reduced 
for a long time to come or prices of merchandise be- 
coming lower. 


|SPECIAL NOTICES 





Advertisements under this heading, Five Cents a word. Minimum 
charge, One Dollar. In every case regarded in strict confidence. 


WANTED —First-class cretonne designer. Salary $2,500.00 

or $3,000.00 a year. Only high-grade man need apply. Ad- 

dress “High Grade,” care The Upholsterer. 

UPHOLSTERY OR CURTAIN ACCOUNT wanted on com- 
mission by a New York firm covering the entire country 

with a complete force of traveling salesmen. Address “Re- 

sponsible,” care The Upholsterer. 


SIDE LINE WANTED —Sunfast drapery materials, ruffled 
curtains or silks for lamp shades for Illinois, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, and Western Canada. Address “Side 
Line,” care The Upholsterer. 
SALESMAN WANTED—We move into our new factory 
soon and can use four additional drapery hardware sales- 
men. Write giving experience, salary expected, etc. Address 
The Gould-Mersereau Co., 48 West Thirty-eighth Street, New 
York City. 
THE ROBERT KEITH FURNITURE AND CARPET CO., 
Kansas City, Mo., has desirable position open for capable 
drapery salesman with successful experience in handling the 
best trade. In applying give full information, including ‘ex- 
perience, references and salary wanted, etc. 
WANTED—First-class drapery workman. Man competent to 
measure, estimate, cut and hang. Permanent position. 
Promising outlook for a good man. Applicants state experi- 
ence, age.and salary expected for first year. Address The M. 
O’Neil Co., Akron, Ohio. 
FOREMAN WANTED immediately to assume charge of 
drapery workroom. Must be capable of managing success- 
fully large force, and must know the drapery, furniture up- 
holstering, awning and shade business thoroughly. Address 
“Awning,” care The Upholsterer. 
NEWCOMB-ENDICOTT CO., of Detroit, Mich., require 
salesmen in their curtain and drapery department. Good 
salaries and permanent positions for the right men. In apply- 
ing state past experience and where employed at present. All 
correspondence will be treated confidentially. 
MANAGER AND BUYER for drapery department open for 
position; Al man, capable of putting and keeping depart- 
ment on paying basis; good merchandiser ; accustomed to high- 
class decorative trade; over twenty years in executive position 
with first-class concerns. Address “Executive,” care The 
Upholsterer. 
FOR SALE—The largest exclusive floor covering, drapery, 
crockery and house-furnishing concern in the South. Town 
of 50,000 and growing. New permanent army post. Have to 
leave for health reasons only. $20,000.00 profits last year. 
Member of firm in New York until last of May. $100,000.00 
sales. Address “Exclusive,” care The Upholsterer. 
ROAD SALESMEN WANTED—Wanted by a manufactur- 
ing and jobbinz firm, salesmen with a punch to sell our floor 
coverings of all descriptions on commission in the following 
states: Illinois, Michigan, Missouri and Ohio. Attractive 
proposition for experienced salesmen who mean business and 
can handle side lines satisfactorily. Address “Punch,” care 
The Upholsterer. 


SALESMAN of the “go-get-’em” kind, thoroughly experi- 

enced, aggressive and successful, desires strong line of lace- 
curtains, draperies, curtain rods, etc., etc., to represent in 
Chicago and surrounding territory. Would like to hear from 
well-known concerns of national reputation, already estab- 
lished in Chicago that may contemplate change in representa- 
tion. . All correspondence will be treated strictly confidential. 
All réferences. Address “Aggressive,” care The Upholsterer. 
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